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POEMS BY MRS. CORNWALL BARON WILSON. 


HE muse of Mrs. Wilson is a 

inournful one; she seems to de- 
light in the penseroso ; we will hope it 
is only the fiction of poetry, and that 
she knows sorrow only by name. Sick- 
ness is, however, a real ill ; and she in- 
forms us that the greatest part of this 
collection was composed in those trying 
hours. After presenting to the fair poet 
our sincere wishes for her present health 
and happiness, we shall proceed to give 
a few extracts from these Poems, which 
evince a mind of elegance, taste, and 
ieeling. 


ODE TO MY LYRE. 


My Lyre !—when first we met, 
*T was when youth’s cloudless morning smil’d : 
Ere Fortune’s glowing sun had set, 
When Hope my heart beguil’d; 
I thought thee but a toy, 
Fit to amuse life's idle hours ;— 
And, careless then, mid scenes of joy, 
I scorn’d thy gentle pow’rs. 


But now, I find thowart 
A friend, when other friendships fail ; 
A soother of the aching heart, 
That tells to thee its tale :— 
I love thee, and I prize thee now, 
More than. when Pleasure’s sun was bright, 
Since Grief has circled: round my brow, 
Her deep and starless night. 


Come, then—neglected Lyre !— 
Now Pleasure’s lighter touch has flown, 
The trembling hand, that sweeps thy wire, 
Is thine, and thine alone ! 
» Thou need’st no rival fear, :, 
. _ To lure my heart again from thee ; 
i hail thee now, companion dear, 
Sole a taneates my misery. 
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The versification in which our next 
example is written, has, we think, be- 
come too uafrequent ; for its effect is 


very pleasing. 
STANZAS. 


Yes! Time indeed has chang’d that face, since last 
it met my gaze, 

For there no longer can I trace the smiles of former 
days ;— 

The laughing light of joy has flown, which on that 
cheek did bloom ; 

And o’er thatonce gay brow is thrown a deep and 
settled gloom ! 

Dim isthe lustre of the eye that fired my early 
dreams, 

Cold and unmov’d it passes by, nor turns on me its 
beams ;— 

*Tis sad to see the aspect strange, that reigns in eve- 
ry part, 

Yet saddest is to me the change, that’s wrought with- 
im thy heart ! 


Fain would returning Hoperenew A ffection’s sev- 
er’d chain :— 

But what ean re-unite Loye’s clue, when once "tis 
snapp’d in twain ? 

Pity, indeed, may fill the breast, tho’ Passion’s reign 
is o’er ; 

But where Distrust has been a guest, Love will re- 
turn no more ! 


THE WARRIOR. 


Ah, Lady !—sigh not thus for me, 

_ Since T can ne'er be thine ;— 

The peace and rest that dwell with Thee, 
*Mid scenes of ease and revelry, 

' Charm not a heart like mine. 


A wild and wandering life I lead, 


& desp’rate death shal! die ;— 
Where the young and brave in battle bleed, 
Where the Warrior fa.ls from the gasping steed, 
There the form thou lov’st must lie, 
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Then say, can one so rugged, Sweet ! 
Be a fitting mate for Thee ? 
No !—the green-grass turf for a winding-sheet, 
And the field of death isa bed more meet, 
Than the bridai couch for me ! 


Then, Lady! waste no more thy love, 
On a heart so cold as mine ; , 
For tears can ne’er my bosom move, 
Though the eyes that weep make the orbs above, 
Beside them dimly shine ! 
But it is not an eye of the violet’s light, 
~ ‘That can weave a net for me ; 
Nora cheek with beauty’s roses bright, 
Though soft as the biush of a summer’s night, 
That can steal my liberty ! 
No! powerless is Beauty’s warmest sigh, 
On the Warrior’s marble breast ;~ 
Who wakes at morn ’mid the battie’s cry, 
And slumbers at night with the lullaby 
Of the cannon to soothe his rest ! 


And unfitting for a lady’s ear, 
_ Are the sounds he loves so well ;— 
The death-shout, pealing loud and drear, 
The clanging helm,and clashing spear, 
‘ That ring a Soldier’sknell ! 
Then, Lady !--sigh not thus for me, 
Since I can ne’er be thine ; 
The peace and rest that dwell with Thee, 
*Mid scenes of joy and revelry, 
Charm not asoul like mine! 


REALITY OPPOSED TO ELLUSION. 


There is an hour that all must feel, 
A pang each buman heart must know ! 
A wound all study to conceal, 
That still thro’ ling’ring years must flow. 
” Tis when the magic veil’s remov’d, 
_ And, gazing round with startied eye, 
We see'the world, once so much lov’d, 
_ Appear in stern reality ; 
Stript of the fairy hues that youth, 
. Love, Fancy, Hope, had o’er it thrown; 
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And by the clear cold light of Truth, 
In a}) its real mis’ry shewn ! 
When ev’ry joy, young bosoms prize» 
Tint after tint dissolve away, 
As sunbeams inthe western skies, 
That vanish with departing day ! 
Then falls a blight upon the heart, 
When thus it finds its hopes were vain ; 
Like the crush’d flower—no time, no art, 
Can ever make it bloom again ! 
Happier are they who press the tomb, 
While life one bright Eiysium seems, 
Than those who, through an age of gloom, 
Linger to mourn their early dreams! 


THE EVENING HOUR, 
This is the hour when Memory wakes 
Visions of joy that could not last ; 
This is the hour when Fancy takes 
A survey of the past! 
She brings before the pensive mind, 
The hallow’d scenes of earlier years ; 
And friends, who long have been consign’d 
To silence and to tears! 
Thefew we lik'd ;—the One we lov’d,— 
A sacred band !—come stealing on ; 
And many a form far hence remov’d, 
And many apleasure gone! 
Friendships, that now in death are hush’d, 
And young Affection’s broken chain ; 
And hopes that Fate too quickly crush’d, 
In Memory live again ! 
Few watch the fading gleams of Day, 
But muse on hopes, as quickly flown, 
Tint after tint, they died away, 
Tillall at last were gone ! 
This is the hour when Fancy wreaths, 
Her spells round joys that could not last ; 
This is the hour when Memory breathes, 
A sigh to Pleasures past. 





(Literary Gazette.) 


MEMOIR OF 


eer Gurney, (now Mrs. 
Fiy,) the third daughter of Mr. 
John Gurney of Earlham Hall, in the 
County of Nortolk, was born in 1780 ; 
she had the misfortune to lose her mioth- 
er when very young, and was thus, at 
an early age, in some measure aban- 
doned to her.owo guidance. Her 
father, though a member of the Society 
of Friends, was by no means strict, and 
suffered’ his children to enjoy greater 

om, than is usually permitted 


2 alma of that sect. Eliza- 
beth Juruey was accustomed to mix 


MRS. FRY. 


much with society, and she enjoyed all 
the advantages of birth, fortune, and ed- 
ucation; she was about seventeen years 
of age, when she first visited London ; 
was anxious to see every thing, and 
having participated for a period in all 
the gay amusements of the capital, she 
returned to Norfolk. A short time 
after her return, some members of the 
society, (as is customary among the 
Friends) came to Earlham to make a 
family visit. This suddenly wroughta 
transformation in the habits of the whole 
family ; all became more serious, and 
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seemed to feel the influence of the holy 
visit; Elizabeth, ip particular, was 
deeply penetrated by the evangelical 
lectures which she heard. In a mind 
like hers, a religious impression was not 
likely to be transitory ; too pious, and 
too well informed, to confine herself to 
useless forms of devotion, she proved 
her faith by her labours, and soon pre- 
vailed on her father to convert one of 
the apartments of Earlham Hall into a 
school-room. Here she daily received 
four and twenty poor children, to whom 
she read and explained the bible. She 
assuned the simple garb of the Quakers, 
aud renounced all kinds of amusement, 
In 1800, she married Mr. Fry, whose 
generous and amiable character fully 
justifies her choice. Far from opposing 
her henevolent labours, he facilitates 
them, and affords her ample means of 
relieving the unfortunate by annually 
placing at ber disposal a considerable 
sum, which she applies entirely to the 
benefit of the poor. Mrs, Fry’s life is 
devoted to acts of virtue, and her time 
is almost wholly occupied in charitable 
missions. She makes no distinction ; 
the unfortunate are brothers, whatever 
be their country or religion ; sorrow is 
every where the same, and benevolence 
should be universal, Mrs, Fry is at 
Once a physician to the body and the 
soul; she comforts and feeds the poor, 
and supplies them with clothes and with 
bibles; and thus she explains and teach- 
es the gospel. She even administers 
succour to criminals ; she regards vice 
merely as a disease, and never withholds 
assistance from the sick. 

Mrs. Fry, on being informed of the 
deplorable state of the female prisoners 
in Newgate, resolved to relieve them. 
She applied to the governor for leave of 
admittance ; he replied, that she would 
incur the greatest risk in visiting that 
abode of iniquity and disorder, which 
he himself scarcely dared to enter: he 
Observed, that the language she must 
hear, would inevitably disgust her, and 
made use of _every argument to prevail 
on ber to relinquish her intention. Mrs, 
Fry said she was fully aware of the 
danger to which she exposed herself ; 
and Yepeated her solicitations for per- 
mission to enter the prison. The gov- 
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ernor advised her not to carry in with 
her either her purse or her watch, and 
Mrs. Fry replied ;—‘ I thank you; I 
am not afraid, I don’t think I shall lose 
any thing.” She was shown into an 
apartment of tle prison, which contain- 
ed about one hundred and sixty women : 
those who were condemned, and those 
who had not been tried, were all suffer- 
ed to associate together. The children 
who were brought up in this school of 
vice, and who never spoke without ut- 
tering an oath, added to the horror of 
the picture.. The prisoners eat, cooked 
their victuals, and slept, all in the same 
room ; it might have been truly said, 
that Newgate prison resembled a den of 
savages. Mrs. Fry was not discourag- 
ed; the grace of God is infinite; the 
true Christian never despairs, In spite 
of a very delicate state of health, she 
persevered in her pious design. The 
women listened to her, and gazed on 
her with amazement; the pure and 
tranquil expression of her beauuful 
countenance speedily softened their fe- 
rocity, It has been remarked, that if 
virtue could be rendered visible, it 
would be impossible to resist its influ- 
ence; and thus may be explained the 
extraordinary ascendancy which Mrs. 
Fry exercises over all whom she ap- 
proaches. Virtue has indeed become 
visible, and has assumed the form of 
this benevolent lady, who is the guide 
and consolation of her fellow creatures. 
Mrs. Fry addressed herself to the pris- 
oners, “ you seem unheppy, said she ; 
“you are in want of clothes; would 
you not be pleased if some one came to 
relieve your misery?” “Certainly,” 
replied they; “ but nobody cares tor 
us, and where can we expect to find a 
friend?” “I am come with a wish to 
serve you, (resumed Elizabeth Fry,) 
and I think, if you second my endeav~- 
ours, 1 may be of use to you,” She 
addressed to them the language of 
peace, and afforded them a glimmering 
of hope; she spoke not of their crimes ; 
the minister of an all-merciful God, she 
came there to comfort and to pray, and 
not to judge and condemn. When she 
was about to depart, the women throng- 
ed round her, as if to detain her; 
“You will never come again,” said 
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they ; but she, who never broke her 
word, promised to returo. She soon 
paid another visit to this loathsome 
gaol, where she intended to pass the 
whole day; the doors werd closed upon 
her, and she was left alone with the 
prisoners. ‘ Youconnot suppose,” said 
she, addressing them, “ that | have come 
here without being commissioned : this 
book, (she held a bible in her hand,) 
which has been the guide of my life, 
has led me to you; it directed me to 
visit the prisoners, and to take pity on 
the poor and the afflicted; I am wil- 
ling to do all that lies in my power, but 
my efforts will be vain, unless met and 
aided by you. She asked whether they 
would not like to hear her read a few 
passages from the book. They replied 
they would. Mrs. Fry selected the 
arable of the Lord of the vineyard (St. 
fatthew, chap, 20;) and when she 
came to the man who was hired at the 
eleventh hour, she said, ‘“‘now the 
eleventh hour strikes for you; the 
greater part of your lives has been lost, 
but Christ is come to save sinners!” 
Some asked, who Christ was! others 
said, that he had not come for them ; 
that the time was passed, and that they 
could not be saved. Mrs. Fry replied, 
that Christ bad suffered, that he had 
been poor, and that he had come to save 
the poor and afflicted in particular. 
Mrs, Fry obtained permission to as- 
semble the children in a school estab- 
lished within the prison, for the purpose 
of promoting their religious instruction. 
The female prisoners, in spite of their 
profligate and vicious habits, joyfully 
embraced the opportunity of ameliorat- 
ing the condition of their children. 
Much was already effected, by re- 
storing these women to the first senti- 
ment of nature; namely, maternal af- 
fection. 
A woman, denominated the Matron, 
was entrusted with the control of the 
risoners, under the superintendance of 
the ladies of the Society of Friends, 
composing the Newgate Committee. 
Mrs. Fry, having drawn up a set of 
rules of conduct for the prisoners, a day 
was fixed, and the Lurd Mayor and one 
of the Aldermen being present, she read 
aloud the articles, and asked the prison- 
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ers whether they were willing to adopt 
them ; they were directed to raise their 
hands as a sign of approval. Mrs. Fry’s 
constitution was received unanimously; 
so sincere were the sentiments of re- 
spect and confidence she had inspired, 

Thanks to her perseverance, and the 
years she has devoted to her pious un~ 
dertaking, a total change has heen ef- 
fected in Newgate prison ; the influence 
of virtue has softened the horror of vice, 
and Newgate has become the asylum of 
repentance, 

Fridays are the public days on 
which strangers are permitted to visit 
the gaol, where Mrs, Fry reads and ex- 
plains passages of the bible to the pris- 
oners. Her voice is extremely beauti- 
ful; its pure clear tones are admirably 
calculated to plead the cause of virtue. 

The late Queen expressed a wish to 
see Mrs, Fry, and in the most flattering 
terms testified the admiration she felt 
for her conduct. ‘The thanks of. the 
city of London were voted to her ; and 
in short, there is not an Englishman who 
does not bless ber name. 

But it may justly be asked, in what 
country except England, would a wo- 


‘man, and particularly a woman not 


professing the established religion, have 
been suffered to interfere with prisons, 
and prescribe laws to prisoners. In any 
other country, personal interests and 
party animosity would have opposed 
the great results of persevering virtue. 
In this age of revolution and demorali- 
zation, it is a gratifying task to extol 
the noble independence of a nation, 
which, secure in the strength of its laws 
and morality, may venture to award the 
distinctions due to merit, without being 
held by prejudice. 

Mrs. Fry, who is as useful among 
the members of ber own sect as she has 
been in Newgate, exercises, in her evan- 
gelic mission, that charitable indulgence 
which arises from sincere piety and a 
pure conscience, Her eloquence pene- 
trates the soul; no one can hear her 
without becoming more virtuous, or at 
least without feeling convinced that he 
may become so: she is not feared, but 
loved; and she is herself the example of 
what she preaches. How many affect- 


ing anecdotes might I relate! But here 
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J shall close this notice, happy in re- long, for the happiness of her family, 
flecting that Mrs. Fry is still young, and _ her friends, and the poor. 
that io all probability she may yet live 


[It is with sentiments almost of pride, at belonging to the same country with such a wo- 
man, that we insert this affecting testimony to the excellence of Mrs. Fry. She isa great 
example of what is good; and the only lesson we wish to draw from a tribute above all 
eulogy, for it merely states what she has done, is to inculcate the maxim of doing likewise, 
even in the shghtest degree. Few individuals may attain the imperishable glory of this 
truly illustrious individual; but if many were to follow her example, were it only in en- 
deavouring to execute the kindlier dictates, rather than the evil passions of nature---what a 
blessed change would it make in this world !---Ed.} 





(European Magazine.) 
ST. WINIFRED’S WELL. 


Holywell. 
HE town of Holywell isa place 
of by far the most importance in 
Fiintshire, containing a population of 
upwards of 65090 souls, pleasantly situa- 
ted on the slope of a mountain, which 
extends nearly to the water. 

St. Wenifride’s Well next took our 
attention. From this the name of Ho- 
ly well was given to the place. It springs 
with vast impetuosity from a rock at the 
foot of a steep hill, at the bottom of the 
town, and is received into a beautiful 
polygonial well. ‘This well is covered 
by a small Gothic building, said to have 
been erected by Margaret, the Mother 
of Henry the Seventh, but by the frieze 
(observes Mr. Grose) of the outside 
cornice, which is ornamented with mon- 
kies and other grotesque figures, it 
seems to be of more ancientdate. No- 
thing can exceed the delicacy and ele- 
gance of the Gothic work on the inside 
of this building, which forms a canopy 
over the well, baviog in the centre, and 
serving as origin to the Gothic arches, a 
circular shield, on which is carved a 
coat of arms, though not at present dis- 
‘inguishable. In a niche, opposite the 
entrance, stood once a statue of the 
Virgin Mary, but this has been long 
destroyed. The chapel over it, which 
is of the same date asthe other part of 
the building, has been converted into a 
charity-school. ‘The well is an oblong 
square about twelve feet by seven. The 
Water passes through an atch into a 
small square court; under this arch the 
Catholics used to swim as an act of 
penance, 





The legendary story of the origin of 
this well is singular and curious. Weni- 
frede, who is said to have lived in the 
early part of the seventh century, was a 
beautiful and devout virgin of noble 
parentage. She was niece to St.Beuno, 
who having obtained from her father 
leave to found a church on his posses- 
sions here, took her under his protection 
in order to assist her religious excerci- 
ses. Cradocus, the son of King Alen, 
whose residence appears to have been 
not far distant, admired the beauty of 
her person, and resolved to make an at- 
tempt on her virtue. It is said, that he 
made known to her his passion on @ 
Sunday morning, after her parents were 
gone to church. She made an excuse 
to escape from the room, and imme- 
diately fled towards the church; he 
overtook her on the descent of the hill, 
and, enraged at his disappointment, 
drew his sword, and struck off her head. 
The head rolled down the hill to the 
altar, at which the congregation were 
kneeling, and stopping there, a clear and 
rapid fountain immediately gushed up. 
St. Beuno snatched up the head, and 
joining it to the body, it was, to the 
surprise and admiration of all ot, 
immediately reunited, the place of separ 
ration being only marked by a white’ 
line encircling her neck. Cradocus 
dropped down upon the spot where he 


had committed this atrocious act ; and 
the legend informs us, that it is not’ 
known whether the earth opened to re- 
ceive bis impious corpse, or whether his 
master the devil carried it away ; but 
that it was certainly never seen.alter- 
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wards. The sides of the well were 
covered with sweet-scented moss, and 
the stones at the bottom became tinc- 
tured with her blood. 

Wenifrede survived her decollation 
about fifteen years; and having to- 
wards the latter end of that time, re- 
ceived the veil from St. Elerius, at 
Gwytherin, in Denbighshire, died Ab- 
bess of that monastery. There her 
body rested in quiet for near five hun- 
dred years, tili the reign of King 
Stephen, when a:miracle having been 
wrought by her intercession on a monk 
at Shrewsbary, tbe abbot of the con- 
vent there determined on the transla- 
tion of her remains to their monastery, 
which after much difficulty, and many 
pretended visions from heaven, was at 
last effected, about the year 1138. 
The well afterwards became endowed 
with miraculous properties. The quan- 
tity of water thrown up here is really 
surprising: this, upon accurate calcula- 
tion, is found to be not less than eigh- 
ty-four hogshead every minute. The 
well has never been known to freeze, 
and scarcely ever varies in quantity, 
either in droughts or after great rains. 

Mueh of its celebrity has, however, 
Jong since vauished ; and either from a 
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decrease of faith in patients, or from 
the waters having iost their sanative 
powers, the saint has sunk into oblivion, 
and her well into negiect. For every 
purposes of a cold bath it is excellent, 
Happily the spring has for some years 
been made subservient to much wiser 
and more important purposes than the 
superstitious uses to which it was form- 
erly dedicated. 

In the short course of little more 
than a mile from its first appearance out 
of the rock to its blending with the 
Chester channel, this torrent works one 
large corn mill, four cotton factories, a 
copper and brass work, hammer mills, a 
mill for drawitig off copper wire, a cal- 
cinary of calamine, and a building for 
making of brass. 

With all the noise, bustle, and ap- 
pearance of business produced by these 
numerous manufactories, the little val- 
ley in which they stand may yet be 
called a picturesque scene; a singular 
instance of that sort of beauty blended 
with so much mechanism, and so mavy 
specimens of human art. It is a deep 
glen, with well-wooded banks on-each 
side, having the Chester channel in the 
distance. 
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SECRETS OF CABALISM. 


The aceount given of the Cabalists in a former number, [Ath. vol. 8, p. 361,) renders much detail of their 
. principles unnecessary. But the beautiful dream of Rosicrucius was mingied in the last eentury with more 
dangerous fanaticism. After fabiing elegantly with gnomes, sylphs. nymphs, and salamanders, a few 
philosophers amused themselves with a creed, by which they compounded human nature of the four ele- 
ments, and ascribed the vivacity, meekness, fortitude, or apathy of the soul, to the prevalence of one or 
more of these constituents. It was not difficult to graft a kind of fatalism on this creed; for if the actions 
of men are caused by the influence of a prevailing element, they are in some degree predestined to such 
actions asare not morally responsible. The next inference is, that such combinations of the four great 
principles of life, fire, water, earth, and air, must be aceidenta}, or subject to no ruling providenee. ! hus 
at least a few German metaphysicians reasoned, and their disciples were very well pleased with a system 


so accommodating. 


“No.” said the prime minister of 

Christian VIL. as he sat in. the 
confidential cabinet of his colleague, 
Count Brandt—* That is too much for 
any human capacity of belief. I can 
see our master’s imbecility of head and 
hardness of heart, but I cannot believe 
him a composition of plumbago, or 
black Jead.” 


“ You should rather say that you be- 
lieve him alump of silex, tor black lead 
has too much affinity to the diamond 
to have afforded him either head or 
heart. But, Struensee ! are-you, versed 
in all the monstrous superstitions of 
Asia, Africa, and ancient Europe, pre- 
pared to say my system is incredible ?— 
What is there more unnatural in believ- 
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ing all the elements which surround 
us inhabited by intelligent beings, than 
in peopling them with the 
and bideous deities of heathen and Hin- 
doo mythology ?” 

« We now understand the sublime 
allegory of both without believing 
either ; and I frankly add, that I have 
studied the wild yet elegant romance of 
Rosicrucius not so much to enrich my 
mind as to relieve it by ideas of moral 
beauty which are not supplied by reali- 
ties. 

« That is,” said the designing philos- 
opher, “ you have formed a beau ideal. 
Tell me, while we are in the secret 
safety of this cabinet, with what part of 
human nature you could best dispense ? 
—With its infirmities, of course ?” 

“I wish,” replied the young states- 
man, rising with energy, “ that we had 
stronger reason, or no feelings. Brandt, 
all that yet has happened.in my public 
life, convinces me we should be always 
wise, and therefore always easy, if we 
had none. Of what use is our indigna- 
tion at dishonesty ?—there are always 
a thousand reasons why it is not safe to 
express it.— We are required to submit 
patiently and daily to injustice, and our 
vivid sense of it is only a torment. fs 
there any feeling of joy, of friendship, 
or of triumph, which we are not forced 
to curb and suspect ? Let me find, if I 
can, a creature framed for reason ofly, 
and I shall expect to see perfection.” 

Brandt smiled at this sally, end at 
the high flush of excited feeling which 
coloured the speaker's countenance. 
“You have said enough, Struensee, to 
shew me what materials I must chusé 
for your gratification, and to convince 
your unbehef.” So saying, he unlock- 
ed an iron coffer and placed on the ta- 
ble two fragments of stone. 

“This,” continued the cabalist, “ is 
a part of that immense stone which east- 
ern nations call Saxtirat, and believe the 
centre or axis of the earth: It was dis- 
lodged in one of those earthquakes 
which they suppose the Creator ‘pro- 
duces by commanding this’ stone to 
Move one of these vast fibres, This 


_ 
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smaller fragment came from that great 
tract northwards of Mexico, named 
Anahbuae, and.rich in ores and precious 
stones of every kind. | The first con- 
tains portions of the six primitive rocks : 
—granite, prophyry, marble, serpentine, 
schist, and sienite ;—-the second in- 
cludes. the principles ef all the oriental 
gems,—the topaz, the emerald, the ru- 
by, and the sapphire.. Among the sul- 
len and unpromising materials of the 
rocky fragment, I can find the occiden- 
tal gems, the cornelian, sardonyx, agate, 
opal, mocha, jasper,and garnet. And 
into one or all of these I can convey life 
by certain combinations. There are 
beings who inhabit ‘and ‘govern these 
masses—chuse whether you desire to 


know tham better, for they partake the _ 


nature of the substance they rule.” 

Struensee smiled incredulously, and 
replied—* If I desired a superhuman 
wife, I would chuse one like Mahom- 
et’s angels, composed of seven kinds of 
incense, rather than one derived from 
clay or rock, however modified into 
gems. But if you'ask what gem I 
should desire to animate, I would chuse 
the diamond, which lightning cannot 
penetrate, nor the utmost violence de- 
prive of it’s qualities. I chuse it be- 
cause it’s hardness, it’s brightness, and 
incorruptible nature, realize my notion 
of a mind all truth and justice without 
that beautiful defect called feeling.” 

“ You are mistaken, however,” said 
bis companion :—* and the diamond 
unites some properties very foreign to 
your notion ; for though it affords no 
ashes when exposed to fire, it ends in 
the most poisonous vapour. And the 
charcoal and oxygen which compose it 
are too obstinate and volatile to com- 
plete your political comparison. But 
we will see what chemic art ean - 
duce under a Rosicrucian’s guidance.” 

Brandt opened what has since been 
called ‘a Voltaic apparatus: and af- 
ter sundry experiments aided by enor- 
mous heat fused a small lump of 


charcoal, to which he added a most - 


minute portion of oxygen.* The re- 
sult was Or seeined to be, a diamond 


sis 





* It would be well if this Danish statesman had bequeathed his secret, for ne heat has yet been fuund 
ficient to fuse charcoal by the most celebrated modern chemists. 
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of rare lustre, and such breadth of sur- 
face, that it resembled the crystal which 
covered a small portrait. And when 
Struensee looked upon it, a miniature 


face of exquisite colouring and beauty 


appeared within it, varying as the light 
glanced on the gem which contained it, 
as if it had life and motion. The 
young statesman was confounded at this 
specimen of the cabalistic art, and es- 
pecially as the visionary face was one 
he had imagined. in his dreams of beau- 
ty. ‘ Youare surprised,” said Brandt, 
“at my discernment and my skill.— 
You have not yet seen the sequel. 
Keep this gem—its power depends on 
the wearer’s affinity to the principles it 
possesses. Strength, firmness, and in- 
tegrity, are the moral qualities which 
resemble the diamond—it has no fal- 
libility, no soft particle, no power of 
change. Remember and preserve it. 

The cabalist fixed his eyes steroly 
on Struensee, who understood the ad- 
monition. They were both engaged 
in plans, perhaps too romantic, for the 
reformation of Danish policy ; and the 
weakness of the sovereign, while it per- 
mitted daring attempts, encreased the 
hazard of those who had no support 
except their own talents, Brandt knew 
how much truth and honour were min- 
gled with the enthusiasm of Struensee’s 
character, and algo knew how far the 
charm of mystery acts on the firmest 
human nature, Artfully descending 
from the pomp of his philosophic har- 
angue, he led his young colleague back 
to the secret of state-policy which had 
caused their meeting, and sketched the 
extensive plot a few days was to unfold. 

On the third day from this cabalistie 
conference, the young queen Caroline- 
Matilda was expected to preside at a 
dramatic entertainment, composed, in 
compliment to her native country, in 
the English language. Count Brandt 
had given the half-idiot king a suffi- 
cient taste for necromantic wonders, 
and in due compliance with his taste, 
the drama was founded on the agency 
of a sylph, attached to a learned and 
discontented man. This latter charac- 
ter fell to the lot of Count Struensee 
who’ studied it with zeal and delight, 
because it really suited the romantic 
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bent of his genius, and his gallant rea- 
diness to amuse an amiable and jij. 
matched stranger; the part of the sylph 
was sustained by a creature attired in- 
the lightest drapery, but impenetrably 
veiled. The king seemed enchanted 
with her gestures and her voice, espe- 
cialiy, perhaps, because no one couid 
inform bim from whence the actress 
came, His own inability to penetrate 
any thing obscure, and the delight 
which folly always finds in mysteries, 
increased the charm of the incognita, 
He was standing in a stupid, but very 
happy trance of wonder, when Count 
Brandt presented himself. Your 
questions and conjectures, sire,” said 
the accomplished cabalist, ** are all mis- 
applied. Whoever has presumed to 
guess who or what the stranger really is, 
has no right to be believed. She isthe 
creation of my art, and I have fulfilled 
my promise to your Majesty.” 

The king, in a still higher humour 
of joy, required him to call her back 
and reveal her name, 

“She has no name, unless, sire, you 
are pleased to call her Adama, or the 
Diamond. But she shall appear again 
at your command, with a dramatis per- 
sone of her own species.” 

“ But,” interposed the King, “let 
her dispose of that ungraceful and un- 
friendly veil.” 

“‘Her veil,” answered Brandt, “is 
the woven amianthus, and partakes of 
the fossil kind from which some of her 
kindred beings spring.”—Then shew- 
ing two small caskets of ebony, and 
ivory, containing, as he said, the orien- 
tal and occidental earths, he desired the 
king to make his choice. Christian 
chose the oriental, and Brandt, opening 
his ivory box scattered a little earth 
upon the table, muttering the celebrated 
cabalistical word "Ernpesasyrxopevsrines. 

At this moment a delicious sympho- 
ny, produced by the invention of an 
ingenious chemist on wires aod bells 
governed by electric fluid, astonished 
some part of the audience; and the 
king seated between Brandt and Stru- 
ensee, saw a groupe of exquisite figures” 
suddenly emerge from beneath the can- 
opy. One wore a veil of pale blae, 
another of the softest green ; the third 
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and fourth had garments which seemed. 


dipped in the dye of the topaz aod the 
ruby, but the fiith wore a mantle that 
appeared, from its singular lustre and 
transparency, to be composed of fila- 
ments of spunglass, so flexible yet so 
bright were the foldings of the tissue. 

As these lovely figures wreathed them- 
selves in their dance, they resembled 
flowers arranged in a well-chosen gar- 
land ; aod the king, powerfully affected 
with surprise and a sense of that kind 
of beauty which promises pleasure, ask- 
ed Brandt if these were substances or 
shadows. 

- “ Your Majesty sees,” he answered, 
“ the spirits of those gems which spring 
from mere alumine or clay—a substance 
the most stubborn in the world, yet its 
offsprings are brittle, brilliant, and pel- 
lucid. ‘They have life and motion, but 
passions are unknown to them,—in this 
at least, they resemble their parent.” 

“ For what purpose, then,” interrupt- 
ed Christian, “have they any exist- 
ence ?” 

“They are visible only to those 
whose actions require judgment and 
fortitude. Princes and legislators have 
aright to their presence, but they can 
behold them only while their minds are 
occupied, as your Majesty’s now is, in 
philosophic investigation, or in benefi- 
cent projects, such as have been sug- 
gested to you for the enfranchisement of 
your poor subjects.” 

_ The king paused earnestly with a se- 
rious gaze ; and turning to Struensee, 
said—* Who is she that stands in the 
centre ?—It is the shape and stature of 
my wife.” 

“Your Majesty sees with the eyes 
ofa young hushand—the spirit of the 
diamond has no fixed complexion, and 
Whoever is permitted to discern her 
always imagines that she resembles 
what he prizes best. Look again, and 
you will find in her face all the beauty 
that creates love.” 

“ Ah!” said Christian, with the sud- 
den light of intellect which sometimes 
breaks on idiotism, “that is the only 
true beauty, but I see the face of 
Caroline-Matiida of England, not of 
my own Dina.” 

ATHENEUM VOL, 9. 
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The figure on which the king gazed 
instantly dropped ter shining veil, aad 
wrapped herself in one, whose white- 
ness resembled that of the swan’s down, 
but it concealed her features entirely. 
“ T have told you,” said Brandt, “ the 
nature of these Gnomes. Still possess- 
ed of the properties of earth, they are 
incapable of social enjoyment, and can- 
not administer to ours. The fire that 
passed through your Majesty’s fancy,— 
the feelings of youthful affection that 
revived as you spoke of a former fa- 
vourite, have distutbed the sober and 
cold frame of mind requisite to discern 
these preternatural beings. Ah, Sire! 
their beauty cannot be wholly unfold- 
éd to you till you have completed that 
great effort which will prove and es- 
tablish the independence of your spirit.” 
—As the cabalist spoke, a sudden dark- 
ness covered the saloon ; and when it 
vanished, nothing remained of the 
beautiful vision, except a leaf of laurel 
on which a diamond hung like a dew- 
drop, at the king’s feet. 

During the whole of this dialogue, 
Struensee had no éyés, except for the 
beautiful dancer who had worn the veil 
of remarkable whiteness without trans- 
parency. 
the purpose of a mask, but her person 
so resembled the Queen Matilda’s that 
Struensee felt a kind of remofse min- 
gled with the pleasure which her pres- 
ence excited, 
been invisible or unobserved. Count 


Moltke, the favourite confidante of the’ 


dowager-queen, had been placed among 
the audience to watch his conduct, and 
executed his office with the bitter zeal 


of a displaced minister and an ambi- 


tious woman's agent. Cowering among 
the trees that formed an avenue from 


the illuminated theatre to the queen's 


ball-room, he expected to see her 

without her veil, that he might identify 
her with the unknown actress, and fix 
thie suspicions he had already rous- 
ed in her duped husband. But he only 


saw the king leaning familiarly on the 
atm of Count Brandt, who led him in- 
to one of the lighted temples which the 
queen’s taste had erected in her gar~_ 
dens. He followed secretly and close- 
ly, till he sat them seated at a table 


a 


It had answered completely 


That pleasure had not 


— 
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on which. Brandt spread a paper, and 
pointed to a piace for the king’s signa- 
ture. ‘ Sire,” he heard him say, “ you 
designed this night only to gratify phi- 
losophic curiosity,—you will render it 
am era in moral and political regenera- 
tion if you sign this decree, You have 
seen the secrets of Nature revealed by 
my humble means ; recompense her for 
the discovery by liberating and enlight- 
ening her sons.. I have made you ac- 
quainted with a being sprung only from 
the basest element,—from mere impen- 
etrable clay,—deign, sire, to acquaint 
yourself with your fellow creatures,— 
your.countrymen, your subjects, by el- 
evating them from bondage, and giving 
them a portion of. freedom and instruc- 
tion. If that intelligent and fair crea- 
ture came at my command to-night, 
what may not spring from your influ- 
ence over the noblest race of men ?” 

_ The king cast his eyes, in. which the 
hazy light of intoxication was_ visible, 
ona shaded recess between the pillars. 
Moltke himself was surprised to see the 
figure of the sylph-actress standing as if 
covered with a veil of transparent dia- 
mond. Christian rose to catch her, but 
some impenetrable substance seemed to 
resist histouch. ‘A Rosicrucian knows 
(said the cabalist) that the spirits of the 
elements.can be approached only by 
those who resemble them. Your Maj- 
esty has not yet shewn the firmness of 
the gem in-which that lovely spirit is 
embodied. There is only one act 
wanting to prove it.” 

Christian put his agitated hand to the 
official paper, and signed it almost il- 
legibly ; and Struensee, who entered 
almost at the same instant, exchanged a 
glance with his colleague which con- 
gratulated him on his success. But 
the veiled figure disappeared as he pre- 
sented himself; and while their eyes 
and their credulous master’s dwelt u 
on the space she had left, they did not 

rceive the hand that removed the pa- 

r from the table. When they look- 
ed round towards each other, they had 
no suspicion that another had been sub- 
stituted. Count Brandt placed the 


false paper carefully in bis portfolio, 


and returned with his sovereign and 


Struensee to join the gala. Moltke, 
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stealing from his hiding-place, made 
haste to seek the queen-dowager and 
shewed her an order for the arrest of 
Caroline-Matilda signed by the king’s 
hand. 

“This shall be executed to night,” 
said the crafty statesman—* and Brandt 
has in his portfolio an absolute war- 
rant to detain Struensee in close custo- 
dy. Stopid coutrivers!—while they 
performed their burlesque phantasma- 
goria to amuse your son, their precious 
act for the advancement of the peasant- 
ry was exchanged for one of more im- 
mediate benefit. And the best part of 
the machinery is, that each of these re- 
forming ministers will think himself 
duped by the other, Thus we shall 
break both their alliance and their pro- 
ject.” 

Before the daybreak Caroline-Matil- 
da was conveyed to prison with her in- 
fant son; and Brandt had unwarily 
delivered bis portfolio into the hands of 
his secretary, a spy purchased by his en- 
eny. This perfidious colleague in- 
stantly conveyed it to Count. Moltke, 
who assembled proper officers, and, ac- 
companied by his agent, entered Stru- 
ensee’s bed-chamber, and arrested him. 
At the sight of his* friend’s secretary, 
and of that paper which he had seen 
signed with such high hopes, the cer- 
tainty of most deep fraud smote him. 
Count Moltke was not slow in enfore- 
ing the stroke. “You are charged,” 
said he, “on evident proofs, of undue 
favour from the queen, and I am an 
eye-witness of your sinister attempts to 
distract the king by exhibitions of art- 
magic and cabalism. Give me that 
jewel which an infatuated woman has 
lavished on you from her husband’s 
regalia, and thank my kindness for re- 
moving from your person a testimonial 
so decisive of your guilt.” 

Struensee was compelled to surren- 
der the diamond, with a powerful feel- 
ing of disgust and indignation at the 
stratagem employed by Brandt to fix 
on him the strongest appearances of 
treason. And while they lodged him 
in that state-prison which he knew he 
should never leave, except to perish on 
the scaffold, he execrated and renoune- 
ed the philanthropy whose excess had 
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tempted him to serve his countrymen 
and trust his colleague at the hazard of 
life and honour. 

The day appointed for his execution 
came, and the tolling of a bell indicated 
the hour. It was scarcely dawn. By 
a dull lantern-light he was led into the 
yard of his prison, and put into a coach 
strongly guarded. His journey, he ex- 
pected would terminate at the public 
place of execution, and he was surpris- 
ed to see the coach turn through the 
city-gates into a lonely road. It stop- 

d at the frontiers, and the command- 
ant of his escort alighted, and entered 
with him into a miserable hut called’ a 
post house. “Struensee !—you are 
free—under your name, and in your at- 
tire, another state prisoner was executed 
this morning at Copenhagen, Take 
back this diamond, and do not ask me 
by what means it is restored to you as 
the means of your future fortune. Keep 
the seal of this packet unbroken seven 
years, and let its contents be known on- 
ly to yourself.” 

Struensee was thunderstruck, and 
hardly sensible of joy at this dismis- 
sion. His ambition, his benevolence, 
even bis capacity for friendship, were 
all destroyed by the deadly plot of 
which he had been the victim. But he 
was still young, rich in a jewel of im- 
mense value, conscious of innocence, 
and apparently secure from his public 
enemies. He retired to a small farm 
which he possessed in Silesia, and lived 
under an assumed name, entirely es- 
tranged from the world. If he could 
have regained those warm and active 
feelings which disappointment — had 
crushed, he might have been useful and 
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‘happy. Nothing, however, could recal 
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the trusting, hoping, and cheerful spirit 
of his youth. He had seen the woman 
he thought loveliest debased by artifice ; 
his friend had betrayed him ; and the 


‘people, for whom he would have haz- 


arded his life and greatness, joined in 
the vilest libels* on his memory. But 
as the dryness and desolation of his 
heart increased, he became timid and 
avaricious, and hoarded the diamond 
with anxious care. He was not less 
tenacious of the secret packet : aod when 
seven years had worn away, he found 
its contents in the hand- writing of Count 
Brandt, and in these few words :-— 
“ April 27th, 1772. 
“[ shall expiate my political rash- 
ness to-morrow on the scaffold, aud the 
queen’s connivance in our dangerous 
drama will cost her liberty, perhaps her 
life. But I havedone evough. I prom- 
ised to make you acquainted with that 
preternatural thing,—a creature capable 
of reason, but destitute of all human or 
social feeling,—in other words, capable 
ef no affection, no hope, and no effort. 
I am told your demeanour in the prison 
was that of sullen and determined apa- 
thy, which, if I understand yoar char- 
acter, will soon transform you to the 
thing you desired to see. I told you 
truly,—the diamond has no power ex- 
cept over those who resemble it’s hard 
and impenetrable nature. If the spirit 
which has entered your mind has de- 
based you to a level with coarsevearth, 
the gems it composes will be all you are. 
now capable of valuing. Keep this as, 
my legacy, and one of the Secrets of 
Cabalism.” V. 





(New Monthly Magazine.) 


ON AN INFANT SMILING AS IT AWOKE. 


AFTER the sleep of night, as some still Lake 
Displays the cloudless Heavens in reflection, 

And, dimpled by the breezes, seems to break 
Intoa waking smile of recoilection, 

As if from its calm depths the morning light 

Call'd up the pleasant dreams that gladden‘d night :-- 


So does the azure of those laughing eyes 
Reflect a mental Heaven of thine own ; 





* *Malum Struens se ipsusn perdiditi® was the motto usually annexed to Siruensee’s pertwait by his enemies, 
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Yn that illumined smile I recognize 


Ali Pasha, the Great Bandit of Ioannina. 





The sunlight of a sphere to us unknown ; 
Thou hast been dreaming of some previous bliss 
In other worlds, for thou art new to this. 


Hast thou been wafted to Elysian bowers, 

In some blest star where thou hast pre-existed, 
Inhaled th’ eestatic fragrancy of flowers 

Around the golden harps of Seraphs twisted, 
Or heard those nightingales of Paradise 
Pour thrilling songs and choral harmonies ? 


Perchance all breathing life is but an essence 
From the great Fountain Spirit in the sky, 
And thou hast dreamt of that transeendant presence 
Whence thou hast fall’n, a dew-drop from on high, 
Destined to lose, as thou shalt mix with earth, 
Those bright recallings of thy heavenly birth. 


We deem thy mortal memory not begun,— 
But hast thou no remembraner of the past ; 


No lingering twilight of a former sun, 


Which o’er thy slumbering faculties hath cast 


Shadows of unimaginable things, 


Too high or deep for human fathomings ? 


Perchance, while reason’s earliest flush is brightening 
Athwart thy brain, celestial sights are given ; 

As skies that open to let out the lightning 
Disclose a transitory glimpse of Heaven ; 

And thou art wrapt in visions, al! too bright 

For aught but Cherubim, and Infant’s sight. 


Embi 


of heavenly purity and bliss,— : 


Mysterious type which none can understand, 
Let me with reverence approach to kiss 

Limbs lately touch’d by the Creator’s hand :— 
So awful art thou, that I feel more prone 
To claim thy blessing than bestow mine own. 





ALI PASHA, VIZIR OF ALBANIA, 


(Eclectic Review.) 


KUGHES’S TRAVELS IN SICILY, GREECE, AND ALBANIA. CONCLUDED. 


ype was now wealthy; and from 
this time he began to act up- 
on the systematic preference of bribery 
to. force of arms. His favourite maxim 
is, Get money, and that will procure 
all things, By means of his emissaries 
at Constantinople, he procured a com- 
mission for attacking Selim, pasha of 
Delvino, whom he cajoled, and then 
assassinated, seizing at the same time 
his son, by whose ransom he enriched 
himself to boot. By aid of large 
bribes, he next got himself nominated 
Jieutenant to a new derven-pasha of 
Rumelia, exchanging the trade of high- 
wayman for the functions of police- 
officer general; but, instead of at- 
tempting to clear Rumelia of banditti, 


he waded in licenses, which he sold 


regularly to the kleftes, receiving, over 
and above the price, a share of their 
booty. The natura! consequence was, 
that the country became absolutely im- 
passable ; the derven -pasha was recall- 
ed, and paid the penalty of, bis head, 
while his crafty lieutenant bought him- 
self off. In the year 1787, when war 
broke out between Turkey and the al- 
lied powers of Austria and Russia, Ali 
got himself nominated to an important 
command in the army of the Grand 
Vizir, Usouf, under whom ‘be estab- 
lished his character for military talent. 
His services were rewarded with the 
government of T'riccala, and the title ofa 
pasha of two tails, His next maneeu- 
vre we must give in the words of his 
present biographer, premising, that the 
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pasha of Ioannina was dead, and that 
every rival chieftain was caballing to 
succeed him, 

“ When Ali thought affairs were ripe 
enough tor his presence, he collected 
a considerable number of troops, pass- 
ed the chain of Mount Pindus, and 
made his appearance on the plains to 
the vorth of loannina. This manceuvre 
occasioned great consternation in the 
city: the beys, in imminent danger, 
stifled their enmity towards each other, 
and advanced to meet the invader. In 
a great battle, which was fought at the 
head of the lake, they were beaten and 
driven back into the city by Ali, who 
encamped before it with his victorious 
troops. Not being strong enough to 
attempt it by storm, he employed a 
surer method for success. He had al- 
ready gained a considerable number of 
adherents amongst the Greeks in the 
city ; these by bribery and large prom- 
ises, he engaged to enter into his views, 
and sent a deputation to Constantinople 
to solicit for him the pashalic. They 
acted as he requested ; but the opposite 
interest proved too strong for them at 
the Porte, and they were made the 
bearers of an order to Ali to retire im- 
mediately to bis own government and 
disband his troops. One of the depu- 
ties, most attached to his interest, rode 
forward night and day to give him ear- 
ly information, and on this occasion, 
Ali executed one of those strokes of 
policy which have given him such ad- 
vantage over the imbecility of the Otto- 
mau Porte, After a short consultation 
with his friend, he dismissed him to 
return and meet the deputies, who 
waited a few days on the road, and 
then proceeded to Ioannina. The 
beys, to whom its contents had been 
already intimated, advanced as far as 
the suburbs to meet the firman. It was 
then produced, and drawn out of its 
crimson case; when each reverently 
applied it to his forehead, in token of 
submission to its dictates, It was then 
Opened, and to the utter consteraation 
of the assembly, it announced Ali, 
pasha of Ioannina, and ordered instant 
submission to his authority. 

“ The forgery was suspected by ma- 
ny, but whilst they were irresplute and 
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undetermined, Ali entered the city 
amidst the acclamations of the popu- 
lace: his chief enemies sought their 


safety by flight.—Ali’s first care was to 


calm the fears of all ranks ; to the peo- 
ple he promised protection, to the beys 
who remained rich offices and plunder ; 
his friends were amply recompensed, 
and his enemies reconciled: in the 
mean time he put a strong garrison iuto 
the castron or fortress, and thus ac- 
quired firm possession of the pashialic 
before the imposture of the firman was 
discovered. It was now too late to 
dispossess him of his acquisition: his 
adberents increased daily : a numerous 
and respectabledeputation carried a peti- 
tion to Constantinople, and seconding 
it with bribes to a large amount, ulti- 
mately prevailed in establishing his 
usurped dominion.” 

Soon afterwards, Ali, doubtless by 
the same potent agency—gold, obtained 
from the Porte the important office of 
derven-pasha of Rumelia: whether he 
had a lieutenant, is not stated : but if 
be had, he took care that he should 
not trade in licenses to the kleftes, 
This office not only augmented his rev- 
enue, but gave him an opportunity to 
create an influence in many provinces 
of the Turkish empire. His next step 
was to pick a quarrel with his neigh- 
bour, the pasha of Arta, and to annex 
his territories, as well as the whole of 
Acarnania, to his own dominions. 
Then, in order to establish a free com- 
munication between Ioannina and his 
native territory, he attacked and took 
possession of Klissura, Premeti, Ostan- 
jzza, and Konitza, which secure the 
whole course of the Voiussa, from its 
source in Mount Pindus to Tepeleni. 


The year 1792 is givenas the date 


of Ali’s first expedition against the Su- 
liots, a warlike tribe who, in- their al- 
most impregnable mountain fastnesses, 
braved his power, and did not scruple, 
when he was attacking some of his 
northern neighbours, to carry their in- 


cursions into the southern districts of ' 
his territory ; and, worthy representa- 
tives as they might be of the ancient © 
Greeks, fond as they were of their 


mountain homes, their wives and their 
wild freedom, it does not appear that 
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they were really any better than a clan 
of banditi. Mr. Hughes has made a 
very affecting story, however, of the 
heroic resistance by which they long 
succeeded in bafiling their infuriated 
foe. Ali was at one time during this 
campaign in great personal danger. A 
detachment of these brave mountain- 
eers, to the number of 200, marched 
out witb the determination to take him 
alive or dead, and, but for the informa- 
tion conveyed to Ali by a traitor, would 
probably have succeeded, as the despot 
was at the time encamped with only 
his body guard ata distance from the 
main army. The women took an ac- 
tive part in the defence of the republic, 
and very materially contributed to the 
success which, in the first war, crowned 
the exertions of the mouutarn patriots. 
Ali was completely repulsed, with the 
loss of all his baggage and ammunition. 
The victorious Suliots pursued their 
enemies as far as the village of Vareatis, 
withio 7 hours of [oannina ; and about 
6000 of the Albanians are said to have 
been slain» or taken prisoners. Ali 
himself killed two horses in his precip- 
itous escape. At length, he concluded 
a peace with the Suliots on degrading 
conditions, and ceding to them a con- 
siderable territory. This was in 1792. 
His second expedition, eight years af- 
ter, was not more successful, although 
he had by bribery won over to his in- 


~ terest, Botzari, one of the Suliot lea- 


ders; his'loss in killed and prisoners 
far exceeding the sum total of the Suli- 
otarmy. Despairing to subdue such 
valiant and determined enemies in open 
warfare, Ali turned the seige into a 
blockade, resolving to trust to famine 
and treachery ; but his own troops be- 
gan to desert, and while the Suliots are 
said by a Parghiote historian to have 
lost in nine months but 25 men, Ali 


‘lost by defection and in skirmishes 


within the same period, nearly 4000. 
In the desperate emergency to which 
the besieged were sometimes reduced, 
Many stratagems were resorted to for 
provisions,among which the contrivance 
of Gianni Strivioiotti deserves mention. 
“ This man having received intelligence 
that the Turks had lately procured a 
large supply of cattle, dressed himself 
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in his white capote and camise, and 
concealing bimselt till the shades of 
evening bad descended, walked out on - 
all fours from his lurking place, and 
mingling with the herds, entered togeth- 
er with them into the stalls where the 
were shut up. In the dead of the 
night he arose silently, opened the 
doors, unloosened the oxen, and drove 
them towards a party of his friends who 
were in waiting to receive them. The 
Albanians heard the noise, but were so 
alarmed by suspicion of an ambuscade, 
that they lay still, and preferred the 
loss of their cattle to the danger of their 
lives.” 

About this time, Ali was called off 
by orders from the Porte to lead his 
contingent against Paswan Ogiou, and 
the Suliots availed themselves of his 
absence to lay in provisions and arms, 
On his return he again bad recourse to 
a false and treacherous proposal of 
peace, on the conditions of being allow- 
ed to build and garrison one tower 
within their district, and of their banish- 
ing of the brave Foto T’zavella from the 
Suliote territory. It does not appear 
that the former condition was complied 
with ; yet the folly and infatuation 
which a compliance with it would have 
displayed, would not have been greater 
that the Suliots were absolutely guilty 
of in “ requesting the secession” of 
their bravest captain, whose highest 
panegyric was conveyed by the insult- 
ing proposal. Ali’s ambassadors on 
this occasion were, as usual, two trai- 
tors who had deserted their country’s 
cause; and by dint of threats and 
promises they prevailed. Foto, on 
finding himself forsaken by his deluded 
followers, set fire to his house, declaring 
that no enemy of Suli should ever cross’ 
the dwelling of the Tzavellas; he 
then buried his sword, and left his 
countrymen “much in the same state 
as the silly sheep who were per- 
suaded by the wolves to dismiss their 
guardians.” After this act of folly and 


baseness, one really feels a diminished 
interest in the fate of the republic, 
Whether a peace was or was not 
nominally concluded, or whether the 
Suliots were still in a state of blockade, 
is ‘not very clear; but ia May 1803, 
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the Suliots made a vigorous attack upon 
an Albanian fortress at Viila, which 
served as the principal magazine for. 
Ali’s army. This they succeeded in 
taking, and destroyed by. fire and sword 
nearly the whole garrison. So daring 
an achievement. could not but inflame 
their implacable enemy to the utmost 
height of fury. He issued proclama- 
tions calling upon every Mahommedan 
throughout his dominions to avenge 
this slaughter upon the heads of the in- 
fidels, and an immense army was again 
brought into the field against this small 
band of mountaineers, Treachery 
opened to the invaders the otherwise 
impenetrable passes, and the Suliots, 
worn down at length by war aod fam- 
ine, and strictly blockaded, were reduc- 
ed to the necessity of accepting terms 
of capitulation which Ali never meant 
to fulfil. The treaty was ratified on 
the 12th of Dec. 1803, by which the 
whole population, was to be allowed to 
emigrate and settle wherever they might 
please, Men, women, and children 
being gathered together, they separated 
into two bodies; one taking the di- 
rection of Parga, the other that of Pre- 
vesa. Both parties were waylaid by 
the troops of the perfidious tyrant: the 
former fought their way through, but 
the latter all eventually perished. A 
party of about a hundred women and 
children being cut off from the rest, fled, 
it is stated, to a steep precipice near the 
monastery of Zalongo: there, the chil- 
dren were first thrown over the rocks by 
their mothers and then the matrons, 
joining hand in band, and raising their 
minds to the highest pitch of enthusi- 
asm by native songs, whirled round 
and round in a species of frantic dance, 
till they approached the edge of the 
cliff, from which they one and all 
threw themselves headlong.—The scat- 
tered remnant of the tribe took refuge, 
some at Santa Maura, others with the 
Albanian beys ; but the greater part to 
Parga and Corfu.. A number of them 
Subsequently entered iato the Russian 
service, and formed a regiment in the 
Albanian battalion. . After the peace of 
_ Tilsit, this corps passed into the ser- 
vice of the French. Foto Tzavellaand 
Mosco his mother, both held commis- 
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sions for some time, but resigned them 
from disgust at ill treatment. ‘The for- 
mer passed over to [oannina, threw him- 
self at the feet of the destroyer of his 
country, and was received into bis ser- 
vice. Mosco, who accompanied him, 
married a second husband, and was liv- 
ing in the capital at the time of our au- 
thor’s visit. Their native mountains 
form now the strongest post in their 
conqueror’s dominions. 

The conquest of Suli cost the inva- 
der one year more than was occupied by 
the siege of Troy, and the struggle is 
not less worthy of anepic. But there 
isno Romaic Homer. . 

During this protracted series of oper- 
ations against the Suliots, Ali did not 
lose sight of other means of consolidat- 
ing bis power. When the French 
gained possession of the Ionian Isiands, 
Ali sent a confidential ageut to Bona- 
soto head quarters in the north»of 

taly, and, as the fruits of a secret alli- 
ance, gained permission for his flotilla 
to sail through the channel of Corfu. 
To establish himself on the coast he 
surprised the two independent towns of 
Agbio Vasili and Nivitza on Easter 


Sunday, and massacred the inhabitants 


in the churches. His next acquisitions 
were the fishery at Santa Quaranta and 
the excellent harbour of Porto Palermo. 
All which acts, his agents at Constan- 
tinople represented as having for their 
meritorious object the extirpation of 
the infidels. 
time, to keep at a respectable distance 
from the court of bis sublime sovereign. 
Once, during the campaiga agadnst 
Paswan Oglou, “the Grand Vizir, 
under pretence of bestowing public ap- 
probation upon his conduct, requested 
bis attendance in full divan. Ali, con- 
scious how much more he merited the 
bowstring. than balf the victims upon 
whom that punishment had fallen, went 
boldly, but surrounded the vizir's tent 
with 6000 faithful Albanians.” 

When the Porte declared war against 
the French republic, Ali, finding that 
it would not suit his purpose to main- 
tain any longer his French alliance, 
seized upoo Prevesa: it was given up 
to pillage, and the prisoners, according 
to his diabolical custom on similar oc- 
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casions, massacred in cold blood. He 
received the public thanks of the Porte 
for his eminent services, was presented 
with the kelich-caftan (a fine ermine 
pelisse) aod a sword richly decorated 
with brilliants, and was made viceroy 
‘of Rumelia, by virtue of which title he 
acquired the high title of vizir. 
Through the French minister at the 
Porte, when his influence was domi- 
nant, he procured the pashalics of Le- 
panto and Morea for his sons Mouchtar 
and Vely, a return for assisting Sebas- 
tiani in promoting a rupture between 
Turkey and Russia.—But the achieve- 
ment in which he most exults, is his 
haviog wrested the last tract of Chris- 
tian land from the hands of Christians, 
by the cession of Parga ; the possession 
of which ‘ makes him master of conti- 
nental Greece from the Attic boundary 
of Parnes to the rugged mountains of 
peal 
n the personal character of this 
faithful servant of the Father of mur- 
derers, we should look in vain for 
any traits that might relieve the dark- 
ness of the portrait. To say that he is 
reported to be fond of his children, is 
only to ascribe to him just so much 
brute virtue as is compatible with the 
paramount selfishness of his character. 
That he is not wantonly savage, or 
rather that he is not so wantonly savage 
as some despots have shown them- 
selves, proceeds more from his courage 
and his strength of intellect, than from 
any compunctious scruples, or from a 
want of taste for the pleasures of cruel- 
ty. Those tyrants who have taken the 
most delight in human suffering as a 
spectacle, have always been character- 
ised by native imbecility and cowar- 
dice ; or else have had recourse to that 
way of amusing themselves in the impo- 
tence of dotage. The powers of Ali’s 
mind did not, at the time of our Au- 
thor’s visit appear to have become en- 
feebled by age, notwithstanding that he 
is upwards of seventy, and has for ma- 
ny years been the subject of an incura- 
ble disease. Since then, however, his 


‘increased bulk is said considerably to 


have soured his temper, and, asa con- 
uence, to have urged him to many 
acts of wanton barbarity that have left 
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on his character stains of a much deeper 
dye than it had acquired from any of 
his former deeds. It has been his pol- 
icy to exterminate all the independent 
Albanian chiefs whose struggles to re- 
gain their power, might interfere with 
the interests of his heir; and if he 
lives much longer, we are told, the 
whole race will be extinct. 

In the year 1813, as he was inspect- 
ing some repairs in the great serai of 
the Castron, a large block of stone fell 
from a scaffold upon his shoulder, and 
laid him prostrate on the ground. Ev- 
ery one present thought he was killed, 
and a general alarm was spread: but 
Ali, though seriously hurt, ordered a 
horse to be equipped instantly, upon 
which he mounted and rode round the 
city, with a single Albanian attendant, 
without discovering the least mark of 
pain, though he had received a wound 
which confined him several weeks to 
his bed. After his recovery he told 
Mons. Pougueville that he acted thus 
to assure his people of his safety, and 
to deprive his enemies of the pleasure 
of thinking he was likely to die. The 
consul replied, that every mao had his 
enemies, but he could not think those 
of his highness went so far as to desire 
his death. ‘ What?” said Ali, “ there 
is not a minute of the day in which 
they do not offer up prayers to heaven 
for my destruction : how can it be other- 
wise? for forty years [ have been 
doing every thing bad to every 
body: in this period I have caused 
30,000 persons to be hung and put to 
death in various ways; and they know 
that if I live longer I shall do more: 
would you have them not hate me 
then ? their hatred, however, will not 
affect my health.” And upon this he 
burst into his usual Sardonic laugh. 

Torquemada, the first Spanish inquis-’ 
itor-general, during the eighteen years 
of his administration, committed up- 
wards of ten thousand victims to the 
flames, and sentenced upwards of nine- 
ty-seven thousand to confiscation and 
various penances. When Ali and 
Torquemada meet, the Mussulman 
vizir will be enraged to find himself 
outdone by a priest, and that priest 4 
Christian. There is nothing extraordi-. 
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nary in Ali’s achievements as a destroy- 
er, What ts extraordinary in him, is, 
his wonderful cleverness, penetration, 
and physical energy. ll the affairs of 
his government he transacis himself. 
He is his own prime minister, giving 
daily attention to all the concerns of bis 
army, navy, and revenue, receiving 

titions and deciding causes in person, 
and rarely calling for the services of his 
ministers. His quickness of perception 
and decision are equalled only by his 

erseverance. In like manner, ail his 
deep-laid schemes of aggrandisement, 
all the ramifications of his policy, ap- 

ear to have their origin in his own 
mind. The following anecdote, if au- 
thentic, is highly curious. 

“He once gave a man a bouyourdee 
to kill another who was obnoxious to 
him: the bloody deed was perpetrated, 
but the assassin found in the pocket of 
his victim a similar bouyourdee for his 
own destruction. He carried it to the 
vizir, and expressed some signs of as- 
tonishment ; when Ali, laughing, re- 
plied, ‘* Hey murrie, if I had not giv- 
en him this, he would never have put 
himself in your way, and you would 
have had no chance of effecting your 
purpose.” In fact, the tyrant wished 
to get rid of both or either of them.” 

But although the character of Ali is 
without relief, and his crimes admit of 
no palliation, there are considerations 
which tend to reconcile the mind to the 
growth and prolonged existence of this 
monstrous despotism. One is at first 
almost at a loss to conceive what the 
previous state of tbat country must 
have been, to which the government of 
this ferocious autocrat should have prov- 
ed on the whole, as it is on all hands 
agreed that itis, a very great advantage. 
Mr. Hughes tells us, that “ he should 
pronounce the people of Albania com- 
paratively happy, whether reference be 
made to their own state before the con- 
solidation of Ali’s power, or to that 
which stil exists in other parts of the 
Turkish empire. In Albania, though 
all are subject to one mighty despot, no 
petty tyrants are suffered to exist, and 
protection is given equally to the Turk, 
the Greek, and the Albanian, against 
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the aggressions of each other. Relig- 
ious toleration is freely granted, and 
the regularity of monarchical power has 
in some measure succeeded to the fac- 
tions of aristocracies and republics. 
There exists at present a security in 
these domiyions which we should seek 
in vain where the baleful influence of 
the Crescent elsewhere extends: a po- 
lice is organized, robbers are extirpated, 
roads and canals are made or repaired, 
rivers are rendered navigable, so that 
the merchant can now traverse the 
Albaniao districts with safety, and the 
traveller with convenience ; agriculture 
in spite of all obstacles improves, com- 
merce increases, and the whole nation 
advances perhaps unconsciously to- 
wards higher destinies and greater hap- 
piness,” , 

The truth is, that, in this world, evil 
only can cope with evil on equal terms. 
Iu the moral system, as well as in phiysi- 
cal nature, the urgency of storm and 
lightning is requisite to clear the atmos- 
phere ; and sometimes a calamitous 
conflagration shall be the only means 
of arresting a pestilence. 
ish government is doomed to fall, as no 
doubt it is, no circumstance could more 
directly tend in its uktimate consequen- 
ces to hasten that event, than the con- 
solidation of this extensive viceroyalty ; 
by which so large a portion of the nom- 
inal empire of the Porte has been in ef- 
fect so long abstracted from its domin- 
ion, and a revolution silently produced 
in the habits of the population, that will 
render it very difficult to make them 
relish the old system again. The dy- 
nasty of Ali, king of Epirus, will in all 
probability be as short-lived as that of 
Napoleon. The event which Mr. 
Hughes affirms to be “ impossible,” 
has, indeed, already taken place: the 
mountain barriers of Epirus have been 
scaled by the soldiers of the Porte, and 
Ioannina is in ruins. But still, should 
Ali perish—and the latest accounts left 
him shut up in Tepeleni io a very criti- 
cal posture of his affairs—we should 
nevertheless confidently anticipate that 
the districts which have formed the ex- 
tensive theatre of his exploits, would 
not permanently be retained by the im- 
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becile power that claims to be the sove- 
reign proprietor. Ali does not appear 
to have had the talents of a general : 
he has conquered by perfidy, and main- 
tained his acquisitions by intrigue. 
Defeated at Constantinople, he would 
not long, therefore, be able to reign at 
Conscious of the insecurity 
of his situation in ease of his provoking 
the vengeance of the Porte, he has al- 
ways discovered a strong anxiety to 


‘gain a footing in some one of the Io- 


nian Islands, in order, as it is supposed, 
that he might have an insular retreat, 
By what means his present reverse of 
fortune has been effected, we are not 
informed ; but an old tyrant, hated by 


his subjects, and unsupported by an 


army, is an easy conquest. Ali’s own 
sons may very possibly have lent their 
aid in bringing about hisdownfal. Ve- 
ly Pasha, his second son, is described 
by Mr. Hughes as differing from the 
Vizir in being at once a strong bigot 
to the Mabommedan faith, and an at- 
tached and faithful subject of the Porte, 
on which account his pretensions to 
succeed his father were favoured by a 
large party of Osmanli Turks, and were 
thought likely to receive the support of 
the Sultan. It was not, therefore, in 
the line of hereditary succession, or of 
legitimacy, that we could have looked 
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for an efficient inheritor of Ali's do- 
minion, even if he had been allowed 
to live out the dregs of his existence in 
security. He has cleared the ground, 
extirpated some half dozen tribes of fe- 
rocious marauders, and put down, at 
least for the time being, the old trade 
of kleftes ; for all which he richly de- 
serves the thanks of whoever succeeds 
him ia his vizir-ship: but to lay the 
foundations of a new Grecian kingdom, 
will require talents of another order, 
and iron as wellas gold. The high- 
protecting Sovereign of the Seven 
Islands, that has suffered for wise rea- 
sons its old Albanian ally to he reduc- 
ed to his present exigencies, will do well 
to keep its eye on the neighbouring 
continent; and we do not see why, if 
the people particularly wish it, that 
same Power should not one day take 
that section of Continental Greece also 
under its protection ; not failing, of 
course, to respect and perpetuate there 
the established religion of the Koran. 
One of the worst things about Ali, in 
the estimation ef his Mussulman sub- 
jects, was, that he visited a mosque but 
once a year. 

Our limits will not allow of our re- 
suming the thread of our author’s tray- 
elling narrative. 
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THE LATE MR. WEST AND NAPOLEON, 


FDURING the short peace of 1802, 
when Buonaparte was first Consul 

of the French Republic, the late Presi- 
dent of the Royal Academy of England 
was amongst the crowd whom curiosity 
et to visit the gay metropolis of 
rance. His eminent talents, however, 
and the distinguished character whieh 
they had so deservedly acquired, did not 
suffer him to remain long amid that 
crowd unnoticed. He was visited by 
every man of rank, or literature; and, 
amongst the rest, by those ministers who 
were most in the confidence of the first 
consul. Mr. West had determined be- 
fore his departure from England, for 
some private reasons of his own, to de- 


cline any presentation at the Court of St. 
Cloud, to which be was given to under- 
stand he would have been a very wel- 
come visitor. Before he was long in 
Paris, this determination was assailed by 
an host of polished and flattering remon- 
strances. The ministers were “ sure 
that such a man as the English artist 
could not fail to meet from such a pat- 
ron of the arts as Napoleon, a distin- 
guished reception,” and obscure hints, 
‘and complimentary insinuations, equally 
unavailing, were followed by a declara- 
‘tion, that the great Napoleon had con- 
descended to express a wish upon the 
subject. Mr. West, however, remained 
inflexible, alieging some slight excuse 
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for his non-compliance, and evading the 
request as Gexterously as possible. So- 
licitation at length became weary, and 
Mr. West appeared relieved from an 
embarrassment which some personal 
and prudential considerations had ren- 
dered sufficiently perplexing. The af- 
fair died away, aod in about a week 
afterwards, he was surprised, while at 
breakfast, by a visit from one of the di- 
rectors of the Louvre. After some de- 
sultory conversation, he was invited to 
be present at the gallery of the institu- 
tion upon that day, to inspect some 
busts, which were about to be erected, 
and to favour the directors with bis 
judgment as to their relative positions. 
There was no possible motive for a 
refusal, and they proceeded together to 
the gallery, where Mr. West was soon 
surrounded by a crowd of artists, all of 
whom appeared attired in some official 
costume ; which, however, he was in- 
duced to attribute to the etiquette of the 
occasion. In a short time, he was most 
flatteringly, but most perplexingly un- 
deceived—a bustle in the anti-chamber 
seemed to announce some unusual oc- 
currence—in a moment, the doors 
were thrown open, and in walked Na- 
poleon in his little cocked hat and sim- 
ple uniform, followed by a gorgeous 
suite of thirteen generals, the future 
dukes, and viceroys, and monarchs of 
his creation! Where is the Presi- 
dent of the Arts in England,” was the 
abrupt and immediate interrogatory of 
the first Consul. The President more 
dead than alive, made a most disconso- 
late appearance, and was instantly sa- 


luted with— Well, Mr. West, you 
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would not come to visit me, and there- 
fore I have been obliged to come to 
visit you, as [ should regret your retura 
to England, without our being acquaint- 
ed—there is an acquaintance of yours 
here already—a great favourite of mine 
I assure you,” aad the first fine spirited 
sketch of Death on the Pale Horse was 
forthwith produced to its astonished 
author. Buonaparte enquired whether 
that sketch was ever to be completed 
on the scale it deserved, and for whom 
it was intended—on being informed it 
was for the late King,—“ Ah, said he, 
the King of England is a good man—a 
very religious man,” ‘They then pro- 
ceeded through the Louvre, and when 
they arrived at the busts intended to be 
erected on that day, Buonaparte paused, 
folded his arms as he is represented in 
his statues, and after appearing to con- 
template one of them with peculiar 
thoughtfulness, he turned to the Eng- 
lish visitor—‘ Mr. West, if I had my 
choice, I would sooner be the original of 
that bust, than any man | ever heard or 
read of,”—‘ I was burning (said Mr. 
West, relating the anecdote to the wri- 


ter,) to tell him that he had it at that 


moment in bis power by sacrificing his 
ambition, and establishing the liberties 
of his country to be the very man, ’—7é 
was the bust of Washington. Napoleon 
no doubt did not forget that tie English 
artist was himself an American. Such 
were the arts by which this extraordi- 
nary individual drew a circle round bim 
wherever he moved, which none ever 
entered without being fixed as by fasci- 
nation. 





ORIGINAL ANECDOTES OF FREDERICK WILLIAM I. 
King of Prussia. 


PYREDERICK WILLIAM I. of 

Prussia, in the beginning of his 
reign, often wrote his cabinet orders 
himself. When erecting St. Peter’s 
Church at Berlin, the king, to hasten 
the building of the steeple, ordered that 
the workmen should not keep holiday 
on Monday, but should work on that 
day. This caused a mutiny, among 





them, which was not suppressed till the 
governor of Berlia, general Glasenapp, 
had them dispersed by the military, and 


several put in prison. He reported this - 


circumstance to the king at Potsdam, 
from whom he Decl an answer in 
his own hand-writing. The general 
opened the note, which was written so 
iNegibly, that notwithstanding all his 
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pains, he could not make out any more 
than: the foliowing words: ‘you must 
hang Ring before | come.’ The 
governor applied to every one about 
him for advice, but all to no purpose. 
At last he recollected that one of the 
officers of the Berlin garrison was nam- 
ed Ring. He was a brave, aud worthy 
man ; tut as the king was to come to 
Berlin on the following day — before 
noon, no time was to be lost m execut- 
ing bis orders. General Glasenapp 
had the officer taken into custody, and 
ordered him to prepare for death at 
nine o'clock on the following morning. 
The arrangements for the execution 
were ail made, and the governor only 
waited the appointed hour, when, at the 
critical moment, the private secretary of 
the king, M. von Marschall, happily 
arrived at Berlin. The general asked 
him, quite unconcernedly, * when will 
the king come ?’—* At ten o’clock ;’ 
was the reply. ‘Then I can give the 
poor devil, Ring, half an hour more to 
prepare himself better for death.’ 
* What do you mean by that?’ asked 
Marschal surprised. ‘1 am ordered 
to have lieutenant Ring executed be- 
fore the king comes,’ ‘Why?’ ‘I do 
not know ; he may perhaps be inno- 
cent, bnt the king will have it.” ‘I 
don’t know a word of that,’ replied the 
Maischal. *¢ 1 have my cabinet order 
to that.effect.? * Let me see it.’ The 
general then showed the order to the 
Secretary, who, after having perused it, 
said, ‘Il'here is not a word here, that 
an officer of the name of Ring is to be 
executed,” * What then is in it?” ‘It 
1s a resolution, in reply to your report 
on the tumult of the workmen; and 
the king orders, you must proceed in a 
summary manner, and hang the ring- 
leader before he arrives to-morrow.’ 
* Well, that is another thing,’ said the 
general, and gave orders that Ring 





Should be set at liberty. The general 


had now learnt the real meaning of the 


king ; his orders must be executed and 
not a moment was to be lost. 


In his 
zeal for bis Majesty's service he was 
not long in coming to a resolution. 
Several workmen were in arrest, and 
general Glasenapp chose one of them, 
without enquiring into the degree of his 
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guilt, because he had red hair, He 
was led to the gallows and hung. No 
great penetration is necessary, to be. 
sensible of the difference of the years 
1720 and 1820, and the progress 
which has been made, in the ivterval, 
in humanity and moral improvement. 
To the evening parties of Frederick 
William, a Major of the name of 
Jurgas had admission. Though pos- 
sessing a very limited stock of knowl- 
edge, he affected the man of letters; 
and as the king, especially in the first 
years of his reign, had a great dislike 
to every thing that had the appearance 
of learning, this affectation was doubly 
displeasing to him, he said to the Ma- 
jor, ‘You are a fool.’ The Major, 
who was already a little intoxicated, re- 
plied, ‘ He is a rascal that says so!’ 
and instantly left the room. All who 
were present were quite confounded, 
but the king was the most composed ; 
and after thinking some time said, ‘I 
have provoked him, and it is not to be 
wondered at if he falls into a passion, 
But I am an officer as well as he ; asa 
brave soldier I cannot suffer an affront ; 
I am ready to settle the affair either 
with sword or pistol.’ Every one ob- 
jected to the proposal. ‘It is true, 
(said several) that your Majesty is a 
knight without fear and without re- 
proach, as well as Bayard, but there is 
no proportion between a monarch at 
the head of a state, and another officer, 
when the question is to settle private 
differences.” ‘ But bow shall J have 
satisfaction for my offended honour ?’ 
said the king, dissatisfied, ‘ Why, 
(said some). another officer may chal- 
lenge Major Von Jurgas, for having of- 
fended his superior.” A duel with sa- 
bres was then proposed, to be fought 
by the officer next the king in the bet- 
talion of the guards, Lieutenant 
Colonel Von Einsiedel accordingly 
challenged Major Von Jurgas. ‘They 
fought, and the Lieutenant Colonel re- 
ceived a slight wound in his arm, Im- 
mediately after the duel be went and 
gave an account of it to the king. There 
was a knapsack lying in the king’s 
room ; ‘ Look at that knapsack,’ said 
his majesty, Ejnsiedel took it up, eX- 
amined it closely, and then hung it over. 
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bis shoulders. ‘ Would you be able to 
cross the street to your quarters, (asked 
the king,) if the knapsack were full of 
money?’ * Why not?’ replied the 
Lieutenant Colonel. The king smiled 
and said, ‘I will take you at your 
word. But I must really see it.’ The 
Lieutenant Colonel then gave him the 
knapsack, which he took, and going into 
the next room, filled it with crown 
pieces ; then calling Einsiedel, he ask- 
ed him, ‘ Can you carry itnow?’ He 
was answered in the affirmative ; when 
he assisted him up with the knapsack, 
which was extremely heavy, and then 
said, ‘Go!’ The Lieutenant Colonel 
set off, and the king, with ardent plea- 
sure, looked out of the window after 
him, as bending under his load, he pro- 
ceeded slowly to his quarters. 

Nothing could vex Frederick Wil- 
liam sO much as when any person 
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whom he met in the street, strove to 
avoid him, because he thought that 
such a person bad not a good con- 
science. One day when he was at 
Berlin, he saw a well-dressed man, who 
passed him quickly and ran into a 
house, ‘The king instantly went after 
him: ‘ Why did you run away from 
me?’ asked the monarch, angrily. ‘I 
did not see your Majesty,’ answered 
the man quite confused; ‘I was in a 
hurry for fear of losing a lesson that I 
have to give in this house.’ * What 
are you then?’ * A dancing master.’ 
‘ Well then, dance a Saraband before 
me directly.’ |The dancing master 
obeyed, and after he had shown his 
skill, the king allowed him to depart, 
and said to him, ‘ Very weil! I think 
you are an honest fellow. Now go 
and give your lesson.’ 





(Literary Gazette.) 
LETTER FROM DR. GIMBERNAT, 


RESPECTING THE FRENCH TRAVELLER, WHO PERISHED IN THE CRATER OF VESUVIUS. 


Naples, 23d January, 1821. 


HE last eruptions of Vesuvius,since 

the beginning of the new year,in the 
valley which separates it from the moun- 
tain Somma, have attracted a great 
number of curious persons and travel- 
lers, to examine the extraordinary sour- 
ces of these burning streams. On the 
16th of this month, one of them, a 
Frenchman, named Louis Gautret, per- 
ished in the new crater, which has lately 
Opened at the foot of Vesuvius, a little 
above the hermitage. ‘The day before, 
he had carefully examined the crater, 
and the stream of lava that flows from 
it: he passed the nigbt of the 15th in 
the hermitage, employed in packing up 
stones which he had collected, and in 
writing. He left it at day-break, ac- 
companied by a guide, and ascended a 
small hill, in the form of a sugar loaf, 
which has been formed on the lava 
itself, hy the accumulation of the scoria. 
The guide saw him approach the edge 
of an opening on the summit of the 
little hill, where the eye looks down 
into a dreadtul abyss, at the bottom of 


which is a fiery stream. On a sudden, 
the intrepid~ traveller disappeared: he 
falls into this immense abyss, the pow- 
erful suffocating vapours of which must 
have deprived him of all consciousness, 
even before his body was burnt, though 
it must necessarily have been immediate- 
ly consumed by the stream of lava. 

As soon as this event was known at 
Resina, the guide was arrested, grave 
suspicions being conceived of him; but 
it was soon discovered, that the unfortu- 
nate Gautret had left in the album of 
the hermitage, a declaration in his own 
hand writing, which did not admit of 
any interpretation unfavourable to this 

rson, ‘This declaration was drawn 
up in the following terms :—* Before I 
undertake a second examination of the 
crater of Vesuvius, it is necessary to 
make this declaration, that no suspicion 
may attach to my guide or others, for I 
am resolved to examine quite closely, 
the dreadful phenomena of this moun- 
tain, without fearing to lose the frail re- 
mainder of a life, of which I hate for a 
long time felt only the pains.—Jan 15, 
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1821. Louis Gattret of Clisson, near 
Nisines in France.” I asked the hermit 
what remarks he had made on the de- 
ceased ; and he assured me, that during 
two days and one night, which Gautret 
had passed upon Vesuvius, to collect 
materials and to make observations, he 
had shewn a sound understanding and 
composed mind, but no sign of melan- 
eboly or mental alienation. On leaving 
the hermitage, he gave bim his watch, a 
sealed packet, with some stones and let- 
ters for his family, begging him to take 
care of these things. The letters, which 
have been examined, contain pot a trace 
of deranged intellect, or of an intention 
tocommitsuicide. It therefore remains 


uncertain, whether this unfortunate man‘ 


threw himselfiato the crater,or fell intoit. 

I had visited this dreadful opening 
four days before, and returned to it two 
days after this remarkable event, accom- 
panied by the Duke de la Torre, who 
has frequently shared in the fatigues, the 
dangers, and the instruction, which this 
terrible volcano offers. In order to dis- 
cover how the melancholy event might 
have taken place, I ascended the edge 
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of the gulph, and convinced myself, that 
all those who are bold enough to ap- 
proach this horrid furuace, without hav- 
ing been accustomed to go near the 
openings of volcanoes run a great risk of 
falling in. ‘This danger is the greater, 
for persons whom curiosity invites to see 
and examine every thing; such a pas- 
sion causes absence of mind, very likely 
to be fatal at the mouth of a burning 
crater. Among other saline concretions, 
I have collected the muriate of copper, 
which is very rare among the produc- 
tions that Vesuvius has afforded for 
some yéars past, and which I never 
found there before. Perhaps Gautret 
had also observed it, and fel! in while he 
was endeavouring to collect it. This is, 
in my opinion, the more probable, as the 
muriate of copper is not to be found on 
the outside, but within the edge of the 
opening, from which the exhalations of 
the volcano issue. If I have succeeded 
in obtaining without accident, this rare 
product of the present eruption, I attri- 
bute it to my having either more skill 
and practice, or a less cruel fortune, than 
the modern Empedocles. 
C, pe GimBeRNaT. 





A TALE. 


To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 


Sir,—TIf the enclosed translation of an old French tale be deemed interesting enough for insertion, as relating 
to the subject of drinking cups formed from skulls, adverted to in one of your late Nambers, it is much at 


your service, 


“Si toutes celles a qui pareille chose est arrivecs 
beuvoient a de semblables vaisseaux, je crains fort, 
mesdames, quil y auroit bien des coupes de vermeil 
qui deviendroient tetes de morts.”” 


CHARLES VIII. sent into Germa- 

ny a gentleman named Bernage, 
Seigneur de Civré prés d’Amboise, 
who proceeding night and day on his 
journey, arrived late one evening at a 
chateau, where he requested to remain 
till morning, but was refused ; Monsieur 
L. the owner, bowever, learning from 
whom he came, ordered him to be ad- 
mitted, and prayed his excuse for the 
incivility of his servants; adding, that 
certain relations of his wife, who wished 
evil to him, rendered the caution he had 
seen necessary. Bernage toid him the 
purport of his journey, and received from 


him the offer of rendering to the King 


Yours, &e. 


his master, what service lay in his pow- 
er. The supper hour arriving, Mon- 
sieur L. conducted Bernage into an 
apartment most richly hung with tapes- 
try, from behind which, as scon as they 
were entered, there came one of the 
most beautiful women eyes could be- 
bold, but with her head shaved, and 
dressed entirely in black (et des habits 
noirs a |’Allemande.) After Monsieur 
had washed with Bernage, the water 
was carried to the lady, who did the 
same, and then took her place at the 
bottom of the table; without speaking 
to any person, or any one to her, Ber- 
nage regarded her attentively, and found 
her the most beautiful creature he had 
ever seen, save that her countenance was 
very pale, and her air extremely 80r- 
rowful. When she had eaten a short 
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time she asked for some wine, which 
was presented to her in a most extraor- 
dinary- vessel—a skull mounted with 
silver. She drank two or three times 
out of the same cup; and when supper 
was ended, after making her obeisance 
to the master of the house, retired as 
she had entered, without uttering a syl- 
lable. Bernage was so surprised at 
what he saw, that he remained pensive; 
which his host perceiving, said to him, 
You are no doubt astonished at the 
scene you have witnessed ; but the hon- 
our and candour I bave found in you 
will not allow me to keep secret the 
cause of this seeming great cruelty, lest 
you should deem me capable of it, with- 
out a motive to warrant it. The lady 
you saw is my wife, whom I loved 
more than man ever loved woman; I 
risked every thing for her, and against 
the will of her parents married her; she 
also returned my love so ardently, that 
I would have hazarded a thousand lives 
for her. We lived for some time in so 
much enjoyment and pleasure, that I 
considered myself the happiest man in 
Christendom. But bonour obliging me 
to make a journey, she forgot herself, 
her conscience, and the love she had for 
me, and threw herself into the embraces 
of a youth I had brought up in my 
house; and so great was my passion for 
her, that 1 was long ere.I could bring 
myself to suspect her; till at last my 
eyes were opened, and my love was 
changed into fury and despair. Feign- 
ing one day to go into the country, I 
secreted myself in her chamber, where I 
had been only a short time when my 
wife and her paramour entered. I killed 
him in herarms; but.as I thought death 
an insufficient punishment for her crime, 
I have inflicted one far more insupport- 
able—imprisonment in the chamber, the 
scene of their wicked pleasures—in a 
cabinet of which I have bung the bones 
of her gallant. And that she may never 
lose the memory of it even at her meals, 
I cause her to drink opposite to me, out 
of the skull of the ingrate—thus seeing 
living, him whom she has made her 
mortal enemy, and kept in remembrance 
of him dead—for the love of her— 
whose friendsbip she preferred to mine. 
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In every other respect I treat her as 
myself, except having ber hair cut off ; 
for that is an ornament no more to be 
allowed to an adultress than a veil toa 
prostitute, This is the outline of her 
story ; and should you wish to see her, 
I will lead you to her apartment. Ber- 
nage accepted his offer, and upon enter- 
ing they found her sitting before a good 
fire, alone, and in deep sorrow. Ber- 
nage wished much to speak to her; but 
the presence of the husband witbheld 
him, who perceiving by his looks what 
passed in his mind, said, You can speak 
to her if you desire it—she will reply. 
“If your patience, madam (then said 
Bernage to her,) be equal to your pun- 
ishment, I regard you as the happiest 
woman in the world.” ‘The lady, her 
eyes bathed in tears, and with the ut- 
most grace and humility, answered, “ I 
confess, Monsieur, my fault to be so 
great, that all the ills the Lord of this 
house, who I am no more worthy to 
call husband, can do to me, are nothing 
to the regret I have of my offence: 
and she burst into a more violent parox- 
ysm of tears. Monsieur L. took Ber- 
nage by the arm, and they quitted the 
apartment. The latter proceeded on 
his journey the next morning, and in 
taking leave of the former, spoke thus 
tohim: “The esteem I feel for you, . 
Monsieur, and the hospitality I have 
experienced under your roof, induce me 
to urge your attentien to the great re- 
pentance of your good wife: look on 
her in pity—you are young and without 
children: consider the evil if a house 
such as yours should fall, or that perbaps 
those whom you dislike should become 
heirs to your wealth.” Monsieur L. 
who had resolved never to pardon his 
wife, remained long silent: at last, feel- 
ing the weight of what Bernage had said, 
promised, that if she continued in her 
humility he would atlength pardon her. 
Bernage having returned to court, re- 
lated what had happened to him to the 
King, who was so much struck, and es- 
pecially at the account of ber beauty, 
that he sent his painter Jean de Paris 
to take her, portrait; which he did with 
the consent of her busband, who par- 
doned her and had a family by her. 
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(Monthly Magazine.) 


EXPLOSION AT LEYDEN IN HOLLAND, 


HOUGH this destructive accident 

was mentioned in the journals of 
the time when it took place, yet no con- 
nected narrative of it has hitherto ap- 
peared in any English publication. On 
the 12th of January, 1807, a vessel 
loaded with gunpowder entered one of 
the largest and finest canals of the city 
of Leyden, in the Rapenburg, a street 
inhabited chiefly by the most respecta- 
ble families. This vessel was moored 
er made fast toa tree in front of the 
house of Professor Rau, of the univer- 
sity. Those who have been in Hol- 
land, or have read descriptions of that 
country, know that almost every street 
has a canal in the middle, faced with a 
brick wall up to the level of the street, 
and with lime trees planted on both 
sides, which produce a most beautiful 
effect, besides forming a delighttul shade 
in hot weather. Vessels of all kinds 
are frequently moored to these trees, 
but Leyden being an inland town, the 
greater part of those which happened 
to be in the Rapenburg were country 
vessels, Several yachts belonging to 
parties of pleasure from the Hague and 
other places, were lying close to the fa- 
tal vessel, and as no person was aware 
of the destructive cargo it contained, 
all were in perfect security. It has 
never been ascertained what was the 
immediate cause of the explosion; as 
there was only one of the men on 
board, the rest having gone to a public 
house. The laws and regulations in 
Holland respecting gunpowder are very 
good, but no doubt were not attended to 
in this instance, 

About a quarter past 4 o'clock in the 
afternoon, the awful catastrophe took 
place, as all the clocks in the surround- 
ing houses and churches which were 
not destroyed were found standing with 
little variation at that time. It would 
be useless to attempt a description of 
the awful moment of the explosion ; 


this has often been done, but has al- 


ways come far short of the reality in 
the opinion of those who witnessed it. 


A student of the university passing 
through a street from which there was a 
view of the Rapenburg, with the canal 
and vessels, related to us the following 
particulars, 

“ At that moment when every thing 
was perfectly tranquil, and most of the 
respectable families were sitting down 
to dinner in perfect security, at that in- 
stant I saw the vessel torn from its 
moorings, a stream of fire burst from 
it in all directions, a thick black cloud 
enveloped all the surrounding parts and 
darkened the Heavens, whilst a burst 
louder and more dreadful than the loud- 
est thunder. instantly followed, and vi- 
brated through the air to a great dis- 
tance, burying houses and churches in 
one commonoruin. For some moments 
horror and consternation deprived every 
one of his recollection, but a universal 
exclamation followed, of, O God what 
is it! Hundreds of people might be 
seen rushing out of their falling houses, 
and running along the streets, not 
knowing what direction to take; many 
falling down on their knees in the streets, 
persuaded that the last day was come; 
others supposed they had been struck 
by lightning, and but few seemed to 
conjecture the real cause. In _ the 
midst of this awful uncertainty, the cry 
of O God, what is it! again sounded 
mourniully through the air, but it seem- 
ed as if none could answer the dreadful 
question. One conjecture followed 
another, but at last, when the black 
thick cloud which had enveloped the 
whole city had cleared away a little, the 
awful truth was revealed, and soon all 
the inhabitants of the city were seen 
rushing to the ruins to assist the suffer- 
ers. There were five large schools on 
the Rapenburg, and all at the time full 
of children. The horror of the par- 
ents and relations of these youthful vic- 
tims is not to be described or even im- 
agined; and though many of them 
were saved almost miraculously, yet no 
one dared to hope to see his child drawa 
alive from under a heap of smoking ruins. 
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“The flames now broke out from 
four different parts of the ruins, and 
threatened destruction to the remaining 
part of Leyden. The multitude seem- 
ed as if it were animated with one com- 
mon soul in extricating the sufferers 
from the ruins, and stopping the prog- 
ress of the flames. None withdrew 
from the awful task, and the multitude 
increased every moment by people com- 
ing from the surrounding couutry, the 
explosion having been heard at the dis- 
tance of 50 miles. Night now set in, 
the darkness of which, added to the 
horrors of falling houses, the smothered 
sinoke from the ruins, the raging of the 
flames, the roaring of the winds on a 
tempestuous winter night, produced a 
scene neither to be described nor imag- 
ined ; while the heart-rending cries of 
the sufferers, or the lamentations of 
those whose friends or children were 
under the ruins, broke upon the ear at 
intervals. The various effects produ- 
ced by the catastrophe on different tem- 
pers, were strikingly shown in the con- 
duct of individuals; many were so en- 
tirely. overcome with fear and astonish- 
ment, that they stared about them with- 
out taking notice of any thing,while oth- 
ers seemed full of activity, but incapable 
of ‘directing their efforts to any particu- 
lar object.” 

“In the middle of the. night, Louis 
Bonaparte, then King of Holland, ar- 
rived from the palace of Loo, having 
set out as soon as the express reached 
him with the dreadful tidings. Louis 
was much beloved by his subjects, and 
his name is still mentioned by them with 
great respect. On this occasion his 
presence was very useful. He encour- 
aged the active and comforted the suffer- 
ers, and did not leave the place till he 
had established good order, and prom- 
ised every assistance in restoring both 
public and private losses. He imme- 
diately gave a large sum of money to 
the city, and granted it many valuable 
privileges, besides exemption from im- 
posts and taxes for a number of years. 

Some degree of order having been 


restored, the inhabitants were divided 

into classes, not according to their rank, 

but the way in which they were em- 
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ployed about the ruins. These classes 
were distinguished by bands of differ- 
ent colours tied round their arms. The 
widely extended ruins now assumed the 
appearance of hills and valleys, covered 
with multitudes of workmen, producing 
to the eye an ever-varying scene of dif- 
ferent occupations. The keel of the 
vessel in which the catastrophe com- 
menced, was found buried deep in the 
earth at a considerable distance, to- 
gether with the remains of of a yacht 
from the Hague, with a party of pleas- 
ure which lay close to it. The anchor 
of the powder vessel was found in & 
field without the city, and a very heavy 
piece of lead at the foot of the mast 
wa3 thrown into a street at a great dis- 
tance, 

To relate every “tale of woe” con- 
nected with this terrible occurrence 
would exceed our limits, but certainly 
one of the most affecting was the fate 
of the pupils of the diffrent schools on 
the Rapenburg. At the fatal moment, 
the wife of the principal of the largest 
of them was standing at the door with 
her child in her arms ; she was instant- 
ly covered with the falling beams and 
bricks, the child was blown to atoms, 
and she was thrown under a tree at 
some distance. Part of the floor of the 
school-room sunk into the cellar and 12 
children were killed instantly; the rest 
miserably wounded shrieked for help, 
and one was heard to call, “ Help me, 
help me, I will give my watch to my 
deliverer.” Fathers and mothers rusb- 
ed from ail parts of the city to seek 
their children, but after digging five 
hours they found their labour fruitless, 
and some were even obliged to leave 
the spot in this indescribable state of 
suspense, to attend to other near rela- 
tions discovered among the ruins, 
They at last succeeded by incredible 
efforts, in bring out some of the child- 
ren, bat in such a state that many of 
their parents could not recognize them, 
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discovered in any part of their bodies. 
Many of them were preserved in a won- 
derful manner, and taken out without 
the least hurt. Forty children were 
killed. . In some houses large compa- 
nies were assembled, and in one, a 
newly married couple from a distance, 
bad met a numerous party of their 
friends. One person who was writing 
in a small room, was driven through a 
window above the door, into the pro i 
case, and fell to the bottom without re- 
ceiving much burt. Many were pre- 
served. by the falling of the beams or 
rafters in a particular direction, which 
protected them, and they remained for 


. many hours, some for a whole day and 


night. One remarkable fact of this 
kind happened, when the city of Delft 
was destroyed by an explosion of gun- 
powder in 1654, when a child, a year 
old, was found two days after, playing 
and sucking an apple, and sitting under 
a beam witb just space left for its body. 
Two others at a little distance were 
found in their cradles quite safe. At 
that time almost the whole of Delft 
was destroyed. 

Leyden is a large city, equal to, if not 
ereater than Rotterdam, the second city 
in Holland, in size, but not so populous. 
Upwards of 200 houses were over- 
thrown on this occasion, besides church- 
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es and public buildings: the Stadt or 
town-house, was among the latter, 

One hundred and fifty-one dead 
bodies were taken trom the ruins, be- 
sides many that died after, and upwards 
of two thousand were wounded mofe 
or less dangerously. It is somewhat 
remarkable that none of the students of 
the university were either killed or 
wounded, though they all lodge in dif- 
ferent parts of the city or whasemes 
they please. Contributions were im- 
mediately begun, and large sums raised, 
The King of Holland gave 30,000 
gilders, ite the Queen 10,000 ; a very 
large sum was collected in London. 

Leyden suffered dreadtully by the 
former siege in 1573, and by the plague 
in 1624and 1635,in which year 15,000 
of the inhabitants were carried off 
within six months, In 1415 a convent 
was burnt, and most of the nuns per- 
ished in the flames. An explosion of 
gun-powder, 1481, destroyed the coun- 
cil-chamber when full of people, and 
killed most of the magistrates. 

The misfortunes of this city have 
become proverbial, and its very name 
has given rise, to a pun, “ Leyden is 
Lijden ;” Leyden the name of the city, 
and Lijden, (to suffer) have the same 
pronunciation in the Dutch language. 





(Literary Gazette.) 


PATENT PROVISIONS. 


PPXHE various applications of science 

to matters of common comfort and 
utility, are undoubtedly among _ the 
characteristic and most valuable features 
of the age. Steam, that “noble 
drudge,” as it has been called, is now 
turned into almost a new element; it 
has become one of the prime movers of 
the mechanical world ; it already makes 
almost every thing, froma pin to a 
ship ; it digs our mines, tills our fields, 
and threshes our corn ; it brews and 


' bakes for us; itis our tailor and our 


shoemaker ; it prints our hewspapers, 
and it dresees our dinners, All this is 
very extraordinary ; and to a man who 
a hundred, or even fifty years ago, saw 


_ our clumsy and circuitous efforts to ac- 


complish the thousand things that we 
now leave to the mercy of cylinders 
and pistons, would have been incredi- 
ble. But it is nevertheless the tact ;° 
and the use of which we are about to 
speak is, if not the most curious, per- 
haps among the most valuable of the 
wonders of this mighty magician, gene- 
rated of the discordant families of fire 
and water. 

About the year 1812, some experi- 
ments were made on the probability of 
preserving provisions without salt, un- 
der all trials of climate and time, It 
was obvious that a discovery of this 
kind must be of singular importance to 
the sea service, where provisions are, 
on many occasions, a necessary of life. 
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The success of the experiments resulted 
in a patent taken out by Messrs. Don- 
kin, Halli & Gamble ; and a well com- 
piled brochure of authorities, displays 
the sanction of a crowd of imposing 
names,—the Victualling Board, Offi- 
cers commanding squadrons and foreign 
stations, aud ship captains—in various 
climates, all giving their witness to the 
excellence and completeness of the in- 
vention, 

The first use of the discovery is to 
obviate altogether, the necessity of hav- 
ing Live Stock on board. The cost of 
this article is enormous, independently 
of its inconvenience, Taking its at- 
tendant expeuces, loss by death, &c. 
into account, it is from @s. 6d. to 5s. a 
pound, on voyages of average length. 
But cooking, and the separation of the 
bone, diminish this weight by one half ; 
thus the general cost is about 5s, the 
pound, The average price of the 
patent provisions is under 3s, the pound. 
These provisions are every kind of 
meat prepared so as to be eaten cold— 
a matter of great importance in cold 
weather; or to be heated in a few 
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minutes. To those they have added 
concentrated soups, and milk. 
The letter of one of the East India | 
Captains mentions the travels of some 
canisters of those meats, which were 
opened in London in perfect condition. 
They bad gone from London to Bata- 
via, thence to Sourabaya, then to Bata- 
via again, to Calcutta, to Batavia, and 
thence to London—above 35,000 
miles in the warmest climates! But i 
perhaps the most interesting testimony, | 
from all the circumstances, is the latest ‘9 
—that subjoined from the Discovery | 
Ships. [Here follow numerous recom- 
mendations from Capt. Parry, &c.] i 
Our readers will remember, that we | 
mentioned in the Literary Gazette sev- 
eral years ago, that Lieut. Kotzebue (| § 
had shown us some of these prepara- | § 
tions in a perfect condition, though | 
they had gone round the world with a 
him. We consider it a public service | 
to make such things known, and itmay | 
add to the weight of our report, tode- | 
clare that we have not the slightest ac- 
quaintance with the parties moreimme- 
diately concerned. 
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THE SOLDIER’S FUNERAL. 


“ What hadst thou done to sink so peacefully to rest ?” 


CALMLY he died, the gallant youth, 
When still’d was demon War’s commotion, 
When summer’s trees were green, and smocth 
The surface of the ocean: 
Well for his sake may friendship weep, 
Weep that, when battle toils were done, 
When Glory’s wreath was bravely won, 
Too swiftly should descend his sun, 
O’er being’s western steep ! 


I heard the roll of muffled drum— 
I heard the bugie’s lonely wailing— 
As to the church-yard they were come 
With honours nought availing ; 
I saw the sad procession move, 
With arms reversed, and looks of woe— 
The pail, the bearers moving slow, 
The sword, and helm with plumes of snow, 
The coffin-lid above. 


Prancing along with hoof of pride, 

Unconscious of the sad disaster, 
Unmounted, led on either side, 

Behind its ancient master, 
The gallant war-horse followed : oft 

To battle had he borne his lord, 

Nor started at the flashing sword, 

When trumpets sung, when cannon roar’d, 
And smeke-clouds gloom’d aloft. 
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Then slow ly,’mid the new-dug ground, 
I saw the sable bier descending ; i 
The grave fill’d up—his comrades round 
With heads uncover'd, bending ; 
In pensive mood I turn’d away, y 
And from the mournful scene did steal— bs 
Full sad and sore my heart did feel, ¥ 
As thrice I heard the volley peal 
Above his senseless clay ! 





Yes ! there they left him !—daisies grow 
Upon the turfthat wraps his bosom, 
And round the evening breezes strew 
The hawthorn’s silver biossom ; 
He hears no more the clarion sound— ; 
No more, the helmet decks his head— 
No more, in love, by him are led 
His gallant troop,—but, in his stead, 
Another now is found ! 


Yes! all must die, and pass away— 
The fair—the noble—and the brave ! 
*Tis desolate—1 dare not stay fi 
To hearthe breeze sigh o’er the grave !— 
Well may the lonely bosom ache, 
To mark the grey sepulchral stone, 
And hear the melancholy moan, 
As the long grass and weeds upon 
The chureh-tower’s summit shake ! 


(Black wood’s Magazine. 
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Beauty in various Countries. 
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(New Monthly Magazine.) 


ON NOSES. 


* And Liberty plucks Justice by the nose.” 


J‘. has been settled by Mr. Alison, in 

his “ Essay on the Philasophy of 
Taste,” that the sublimity or beauty of 
forms arises altogether from the asso- 
Ciations we connect with them, or the 
qualities of which they are expressive 
tous; and Sir Joshua Reynoids, in 
discoursing upon personal beauty, 
maintains, that as nature, in every na- 
tion, has one fixed or determinate form 
towards which she is continually in- 


“clining, that form will invariably be- 


come the national standard of bodily 
perfection. “To instance,” he pro- 
ceeds, “in a particular part of a fea- 
ture: the line that forms the ridge of 
the nose, is beautiful when it is straight ; 
this, then, is the central form which is 
oftener found than either concave, con- 
vex, or any other irregular form that 
shall he proposed ;”—but this observa- 
tion he is careful to limit to those 
countries where the Grecian nose pre- 
dominates, for he subsequently adds, in 
speaking of the Aithiopians, “ I sup- 
pose nobody will doubt, if one of 
their painters was to paint the goddess 
of beauty, but that he would represent 
her black, with thick lips, flat nose, and 
woolly hair ; and it seems to me that 
he would act very unnaturally if he 
did not ; for by what criterion will any 
one dispute the propriety of his idea ?” 
And he thus concludes bis observations 
on the subject, “ From what has been 
said, it may be inferred, that the works 
of nature, if we compare one species 
with another, are all equally beautiful ; 

and that preference is given from cus- 
tom, or some association of ideas; and 
that, in creatures of the same species, 
beauty is the medium or centre of all 
various forms.” If this definition be 
accurate, we are not authorised in ad- 
miring either the Roman or the Jewish 
noses, both of which are too exorbi- 
tant and over-bearing—the high-born 
ultras of their class ;—still less can we 
fall jn love with the Tartarian notions, 
Where the greatest beauties have. the 
least noses, and where, according to 





Shaks. 


Ruybrock, the wife of the celebrated 
Jenghiz Khan, was deemed irresistible, 
because she had only two holes for a 
nose. These are the radical noses, 
In medio tutissimus seems to be as 
true upon this subject as almost every 
other, and, in the application of the 
dictum, we must finally give the pre- 
ference to the Grecian form, of which 
such beautiful specimens have beea 
transmitted to usin their statues, vases, 
and gems. Whether this were the es- 
tablished beau ideal of their artists, or, 
as is more probable, the predominant 
line of the existing population, it. is 
certain that, in their sculptures, devia- 
tions from it are very rare, In busts 
from the living, they were, of course, 
compe'led to conform to the original ; 
but I can easily imagine, that if it did 
not actually break the Grecian chissel, 
it must have nearly broken the heart of 
the statuary, who was doomed to scoop 
out of the marble the mean and indent- 
ed pug-nose of Socrates. Whence did 
that extraordinary people derive their 
noble figure and beautiful features, 
which they idealised into such sublime 
symmetry and exquisite loveliness in 
the personification of their gods and 
goddesses? If they were, indeed, as 
the inhabitants of Attica pretended, 
the Autocthones, or original natives, 
springing from the earth, it were an 
easy solution to maintain, that the soil 
and climate of that country are pecu- 
liarly adapted to the most faultless and 
perfect developement of the human 
form: but if, as more sober history 
affirms, they were a colony from Sais in 
Egypt, led by Cecrops into Attica, we 
must be utterly at a loss to account for 
their form, features, afid complexion. 
Traces of this derivation are clearly 
discernible in their religion and arts ; 
and the sources of their various or- 
ders of architecture are, even now, in- 
contestably evident in the ancient and 
stupendous temples upon the banks of 
the Nile ; in none of whose sculptures, 
however, do we discover any approxi 
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mation te the beautiful features and 
graceful contour of the Greeks. ZEthi- 
opians, Persians, and Egyptians, are 
separately recognisable, but there are 
no figures resembling the Athenians, 
The features of the Sphinx are Nubian; 
the mummies are invariably dark-col- 
oured ; and though their noses are 
generally compressed by the embalming 
bandages, there is reason to believe that 
hey have lost very little of their eleva- 
jon ia the process. Leaving the elu- 
cidation of this obscure matter to more 
profound antiquarics, let us retura to 
our central point of beauty—the Nose, 

A Slawkenbergius occasionally ap- 
peared among the Greeks, as well as 
the moderns ; but from the exuberant 
ridicule and boisterous raillery, with 
which the monster was assailed, we 
may presume that a genuine proboscis 
was of rare occurrence. Many of the 
lanpoons and jokes, circulated by the 
wits of Atbens, are as extravagant as 
the noses themselves, and enough has 
been preserved to fill a borse’s nose-bag. 
Let the following, from the Greek An- 
thology suffice as a sample :— 

“ Dick eannot wipe his nostrils if he pleases, 

(So long his nose is, and his arms so short ;) 

Nor ever cries “ God bless me !” when he sneezes ; 

Hecannot hear so distant a report.” 

Or this, which is attributed to the Em- 
f peror Trajan :— 

* Let Dick some summer’s day expose 

Before the sun his monstrous nose, 

And stretch his giant-mouth to cause 

Its shade to fail upon his jaws ; 

With nose so long and mouth so wide, 

And those twelve grinders side by side, 

Dick, with a very little trial, 

Would make an excellent sun-dial.” 

Many of these epigrams were derived 
by the Greeks from the oriental Face- 
ia; and if we could trace the pedigree 
ol a joke, which even at our last dinner- 
party set the table in a roar, we should 
probably hunt it back to the symposia 
of Athens, and the festive halls of Bag- 
dat. Tt must be confessed that, in sev- 
tral of these instances, if the wit be old, 
tls very little of its age; for Hiero- 
cles, like his successor Joe Miller, seems 
how and then to have thought it a 
§00d joke to put in a bad one, 

Though @ roomy. nose may afford a 
good handle for ridicule, there are cases, 
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in which a certain magnificence and 
superabuodance of that feature, if not 
abstractedly becoming, has, at least, 
something appropriate in its redundan- 
cy, according WELL with the character- 
istics of its wearer, It has advantages 
as well as disadvantages, A man of 
any spirit is compelled to take cogniz- 
ance of offences committed under his 
very nose, but with such a promontory 
as we have been describing, they may 
come within the strict letter of the 
phrase, and yet be far enough removed 
to afford him a good plea for protest- 
ing that they esca his observation, 
He is not bound to see within his nose, 
much less beyond it. Should a quar- 
rel, however, become inevitable, the 
very construction of this member com- 
pels him to meet his adversary half way. 
Nothing could reconcile us to a bul- 
bous excrescence of this inflated des- 
cription, if we saw it appended to a 
poor little insignificant creature, giving 
him the appearance of the Toucan, or 
spoon-bill ; and suggesting the idea of 
his being tied to his own nose to prevent 
his straying. But suppose the case of 
a burly, jovial, corpulent alderman, 
standing behind such an appendage, 
with ali its indorsements, riders, adden- 
da, extra-parochial appurtenances, and 
‘Taliacotian supplements, like a sow 
with her whole litter of pigs, or (to 
speak more respectfully) like a venera- 
ble old abbey, with all its projecting 
chapels, oratories, refectories, and abut- 
ments ; and it will seem to dilate itself 
before its wearer with an air of portly 
and appropriate companicnship. [ 
speak not bere of a simple bottle-nose, 
but one of a thousand bottles, a poly- 
petalous enormity, whose . blushing 
honours, as becoming to it as the stars, 
crosses, and ribbons of a successful 
general, are trophies of past victories, 
the colours won in taverp-campaigns, 
They recal to us the clatter of knives, 
the slaughter of turtle, the shedding 
of claret, the deglutition of magnums, 

As there are many who prefer the 
arch of the old bridges to the straight 
line of the Waterloo, so there are crit- 
ics who extend the same taste to the 
bridge of the nose, deeming the Roman 
handsomer than the Grecian ; a feeling 
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which may probably be traced to asso- 
ciation. A medallist, whose coins of 
the Roman emperors generally exhibit 
the convex projection, conceives it ex- 
pressive of grandeur, majesty, and mil- 
itary pre-eminence: while a collector 
of Greek vases will limit his idea of 
beauty to the straight line depictured 
on his favourite antiques. The Ro- 
map form unquestionably has its beau- 
ties ; its outline is bold, flowing, and 
dignified ; it looks as if Nature’s own 
hand had fashioned it for one of her no- 
ble varieties: but the term has become 
a misnomer ; it is no longer applicable 
to the inhabitants of the eternal city, 
whose nasal bridges seem to have sub- 
sided with the decline and fall of their 
empire. 

While we are upon the subject of 
Jarge noses, we must not forget that of 
the Jews, which has length and breadth 
in abundance, but is too often so pon- 
derous, ungraceful and shapeless, as to 
discard every idea of dignity, and im- 
part to the countenance a character of 
burlesque and ugly disproportion. It 
is not one of nature’s primitive forms, 
but a degeneracy produced by perpet- 
ual intermarriages of the same race 
during successive ages. It is a defor- 
mity, and comes therefore more pro- 
perly under the head of nosology. 

Inest sua gratia parvis ; let it not be 
imagined that all our attention is to be 
lavished upon these folio noses; the 
duodecimos and Elzevirs have done 
execution in the days that are gene, and 
shall they pass away from our memo- 
ries like the forms of last year’s clouds ? 
Can we forget “ Le petit nez retrous-é” 
of Marmontel’s heroine, which captiva- 
ted asultan, and overturned the laws of 
an empire? Was not the downfall of 
another empire, as recorded in the im- 
mortal-work of Gibbon, written under 
a nose of the very snubhbiest construc- 
tion? So concave and intangible was 
it, that when his face was submitted to 
the touch of a blind old French lady, 
who used to judge of her acquaintance 
by feeling their features, she slapt it, 
exclaiming ‘ Away, this is a nasty 
joke.” Wilkes, equally unfortunate in 
this respect, and remarkably ugly be- 
sides, used to maintain, that in the esti- 
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mation of society a handsome man had 
only half an hour’s start of him, as with- 
in that period he wouid recover by his 
conversation what he had lost by his 
looks. Perhaps the most insurmounta- 
ble objection to the pug or cocked-up 
nose, is the flippant, distasteful, or con- 
temptuous expression it conveys, such 
as that of the late William Pitt for in- 
stance. ‘To turn up our noses isa col- 
loquialism for disdain ; and even those 
of the ancient Romans, inflexible as 
they appear, could curl themselves up 
in the fastidiousness of concealed de- 
rision, 
As a friend to noses of all denom- 
inations, I must here enter my solemn 
rotest agaiust a barbarous abuse, to 
which they are too often subjected, by 
converting them into dust-holes and 
soot-bags, under the fashionable pre- 
text of taking snuff, an abomination 
for which Sir Walter Raleigh is res- 
ponsible, and which ought to have been 
included in the articles of his impeach- 
ment. When some “ Sir Plume of 
amber snuff-box justly vain,” after 
gently tapping its top with a look of 
diplomatic complacency, embraces a 
modicum of its contents with his fioger 
and thumb, curves round his hand, so 
as to display the brilliant on his little 
finger, and commits the high dried pul- 
vilio to the air, so that nothing but its 
impalpable aroma ascends into his nose, 
we may smile at the custom as a harm- 
less and not ungraceful foppery: but 
when a filthy clammy compost is per- 
petually thrust up the nostriis with a 
voracious pig-like snort, it is a practice 
as disgusting to the beholders as | be- 
lieve it to be injurious to the offender. 
The nose is the emunctory of the brais, 
and when its functions are impeded, the 
whole system of the head becomes de- 
ranged. A professed snuff-taker 1s 
generally recognisable by his total oss 
of the sense of smelling—by his spul- 
fling and snorting—by his pale sodden 
complexion—and by that defective 
modulation of the voice, called talking 
through the nose, though it is in fact 
inability so to talk from the partial oF 
total stoppage of the passage, Not 
being provided with an ounce of civet, 
I will not suffer my imagination 
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wallow in all the revolting concomi- 
tants of this dirty trick; but I cannot 
refrain from an extract, by which we 
may form some idea of the time con- 
sumed in its performance. “ Every 
rofessed, inveterate, and incurable 
souff-taker, (says Lord Stanhope) at 
a moderate computation takes one 
inch in ten minutes. Every pinch, 
with the agreeable ceremony of ‘blow- 
ing and wiping the nose, and other in- 
cidental circumstances, consumes a min- 
ute and a half. One minute and a 
half, out of every ten, allowing sixteen 
hours to a snuff-taking day, amounts to 
two hours and twenty-four minutes out 
ofevery natural day, or one day out 
of every ten. One day out of every 
ten amounts to thirty-six days and a 
halfin a year. Hence, if we suppose 
the practice to be persisted in forty 
years, two entire years of the snuff- 
taker’s life will be dedicated to tickling 
his nose, and two more to blowing it.” 
Taken medicinally, or as a simple 
sternutatory, it may be excused ; but 
the moment your snuff is not to be 
sneezed at, you are the slave of a habit 
which literally makes you grovel in the 
dust: your snuff-box has seized you 
as Saint Dunstan did the Devil, and if 
the red-hot pincers, with which he per- 
formed the feat, could occasionally 
startup from an Ormskirk snuff-box, 
itmight have a salutary effectin check- 
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ing this nasty propensity among our 


real and pseudo-fashionables, 


It was my intention to have written 
probable form 
of the nose mentioned in Solomon’s 
song, which we are informed was like 
“the tower of Lebanon looking to- 
ward Damascus ;” and I had prepared 
some very erudite conjectures as to the 
composition of the perfume, which 
suggested to Catullus the magnificent 


a dissertation upon the 


idea of wishing to be all nose : 


“ Quod tu cum olfacies, Deos rogabis, 
Totum ut te faciant, Fabulle, nasum.” 


But I apprehend that your readers 
will begin to think I have led them by 
the nose quite long enough ; and lest 
you yourself, Mr. Editor, should sus- 
pect that I am making a handle of the 
subject, merely that you may pay 
through the nose for my communica- 


tion, I shall conclude at once with a 


SONNET 


TO MY OWN NOSE. 
O nose! thou rudder in my face’s centre, 
Since I must follow thee until I die ;— 
Since we are bound together by indenture, 
The master thou, and the apprentice I, 
O be to your Telemachus a Mentor, 
Tho’ oft invisible, for ever nigh ; 
Guard him from all disgrace and misadventure, 
From hostile tweak, or Love's blind mastery. 
So shalt thou quit the city’s stench and smoke, 

For hawtnorn lanes, and copses of young oak, 
Scenting the gales of Heaven, that have not yet 
Lost their fresh fragrance since the morning broke, 

And breath of flowers “ with rosy May-dews wet,” 
The primrose—cowslip—blue-be |l—violet. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL INQUIRIES.—SYSTEM. OF THE UNIVERSE. 


BY W. COLQUITT. 


PSHE galaxy or pure heavens being 

the everlasting and generating source 
of all matter, forms a perfect circle, by 
Whose circulation the stars keep their 
Places, (every particle of matter has a 
lendency to unite with its own species) 
this law of Nature being admitted, uni- 
Yersal order and harmony must prevail 
throughout the whole. The fixed stars 
~ © equally supplied with electric fire 
Proportion as they emit forth the 
“ne into the planetary regions (no 
"Mets or planets falling into the sun, 


*r destroying the earth). The sun, who 


is near nine hundred thousand miles ina 
diameter, is the most mighty, the most 
magnificent, the most splendid and pure 
body in the solar system, the Creator 
and Ruler of every thing contained 
therein, since nothing but what hath life, 
light, heat, and motion in itself, can 
impart form, and endue animals and 
plants with the same faculties. Hence 


the sun emits forth bis vivilying ght 
into the planetary regions. The sun 
and the stars consist of the most pure 
matter in Nature, by the accumulation 
of their respective ingredients. The 
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planets, the dross as it were of the hea- 
vens, are the accumulation of the more 
heavy and aqueous parts of terres- 
trial matter, as nothing but matter can 
act on matter, agreeable to truth and the 
orderly course of Nature ; so that the 
earth, like an onion, with strata over 
strata, hath, from her least magnitude, 
always had a rotation round her axis, 
and received the electric heat and light 
in every particle of matter she consists 
of, which was the cause of the various 
compounds and coloars of minerals and 
metals. ‘The Chinese, who make the 
age of the earth seven million five hun- 
dred and two thousand years, appear to 
have had a knowledge of geology before 
the Europeans, and a more natural 
edge of the nature of things. 

By the rotary motion of the earth, 
and the sun’s absorbing powers, light, 
heat, and electricity, doth grass, animals, 
and plants grow, producing their beau- 
tiful lowers and fruits. He, the joy of 
the whole earth, dispels the darkness 
that covers her (yet was there never 
darkness, except in the nocturnal shadow 
of a planet.) The sun is saluted in the 
morning by the wise and good, by the 
melody of birds and sweet opening flow- 
ers, and all things which adorn the sur- 
face of the earth; he moderates the at- 
mosphere with light, and in wisdom 
collects and dissipates the storms, divid- 
ing the interstices of dark clouds, pro- 
ducing lightning and thunder, and, by 
relaxation, pours the rains to fertilize 
the fields and woods, and then shews 
us the light of his countenance, and all 
is light and cheerfulness. At the bright- 
ness of his presence his clouds passed: 
hailstones and coals of fire.— Psalm 
xviii, 12, 

In the more distant parts of the solar 
System, where the dense and more 


crowded particles of terrestrial matter 


were congregated, they have, at length, 
become a perfect sphere, and being 
crystallized, petrified, and consolidated 
by the sun, as she accumulates, in time 
becomes a planet; in this gradual and 
Orderly manner hath the earth, and all 
the planets been formed. After the 
sulphureous and volcanic matter near to, 
and ou the surface of the earth, was in a 
great measure consumed, which was the 
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cause of gulphs, deep pits, and the un- 
even surface of the earth, heavy rains at 
seasonable times prevailed, until the hol- 
low parts were filled with water, which 
covers three-fifths of the earth’s surface, 

The reason that our earth is encom. 
passed with a more dense atmosphere 
than Mars and Jupiter, arises from their 
being a greater quantity of water in the 
orbit of the earth, than in the orbits of 
those planets. I shall not presume to 
confine Natare to time or place in the 
Operation of her works, since Time is 
eternal, Space boundless, and Matter 
everlasting ; neither shall [ make every 
star a sun, knowing that one star differ- 
eth from another star in lustre, magni- 
tude, and solidity, and magnetic power : 
therefore, I shall only declare every star 
of the first magnitude a sun and the cen- 
tre of a system, having from three to ten 
planets circulating round him. 

Exclusive of the dark planets, which 
are formed, illumined, moved, and pre- 
served by the sun, and in order turn 
round him; there ate other bodies of 
superior elements and composition, as 
comets, which are capable of enduring 
as much heat as would immediately 
consume this or any other planet, and 
are endued with greater power of mo- 
tion than that of any other body 
throughout the starry firmament. Com- 
ets are luminous bodies, independent of 
the solar powers, and always emit forth 
their electric fire, forming a tail of great 
length, directed in opposition to the sun. 
Hence do I conclude, that a comet 1s 4 
solid, inflammable, living body: for if 
a snake, with only one member, tle 
head, hath power to move witb velocity 
on this heavy mass, how much more fi 
is it that’ a comet must have life, strength, 
and power, and these qualities in a sv 
perior degree, to move in his own proper 
district, and to leave this our system (0 
visit the nearest fixed star of the firs' 
magnitude, 

Therefore, as such order and harmo- 
ny prevail among the fixed stars and 
planetary regions, I conclude, (as I wel 
know) that the same order prevails 
among the comets; that if we were vI> 
ited with a comet every year, and ther’ 
were more planets in our system, 00 


one of them would be impeded in her 
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motion, as the comets, as well as the 
planets, have their own particular tracks 
and boundaries, accelerating his motion 
as he draws near to the sun. The want 
of a diurnal parallax, shews that comets 
move beyond the orbit of the Georgian. 

There never was a beginning of light, 
or a vacuum throughout the universe, 
If otherwise, the fixed stars could not 
keep their places, neither could the pla- 
nets (subservient to them) perform their 
annual orbits, and that universal affinity, 
order, and harmony prevail, which I 
perceive do prevail throughout the 
whole, adjusted with that regularity of 
parts as the best time-piece. 

With respect to the heavenly bodies, 
of which this earth is one, none can be 
suddenly formed—none can be sudden- 
ly destroyed. 

As all planets contract their orbits in 
the insensible progress of time, Mercury 
must be the oldest planet in the solar 
system, and the ages of the other planets 
in proportion to their distances from the 
sun. Hence may Mercury be in her 
consuming state ; the nearer any planet 
is to the sun, the greater will be her mo- 
tion in her orbit; and the slower her 
diurnal rotation, and the more distant, 
the slower in their orbits, and faster 
round their axes. 

Venus, like this earth, is subject to 
much rain and change of seasons. 

The surface of Mars appears covered 
with extensive plains and mountains, is- 
suing volcanic fire (like as our earth 
formerly was,) therefore may have not 
received rain and torrents to finish and 
accommodate her with seas and lakes, 

The seas of Jupiter, called bis belts, 
frequently change their parallelism in 
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consequence of his rapid motion round 
bis axis, once in ten hours, If I now 
lived in this planet near the sea, I should 
see it ebb and flow like our sea, only 
with double the motion, and should find 
that it was high water every five hours ; 
and at that part of his body where his 
nearest moon was, I should perceive an 
inequality of the tides, and the water 
rising higher; this planet being eighty- 
eight thousand miles in breadth. 

The use of Saturn’s ring, which con- 
sists of two solid circles, one within the 
other, appears to be a crystallization of 
similar matter to the planet, of a bright 
yellow colour, for the purpose of reflect- 
ing and refracting a’ strong light-every 
fifteen years, when in opposition to the 
sun, and to reflect the solar light and 
heat in alternate order over every part of 
the planet, and to confine and moderate 


his atmosphere and his seasons at the 


distance of nine hundred millions of 


miles from the sun ; seventy-nine thou- - 


sand miles in breadth, having six moons 
that circulate round him. 

The moon, like all the planets, is an 
opaque globe, and always contracting 
her orbit ; and being, like the satellites 
of Jupiter and Saturn, without clouds 
and atmosphere, reflects a greater quan- 
tity of light tothe earth The inequali- 
ty of the moon’s motions arises from the 
rapid motion of the earth in her orbit 
round the sun, while the moon circu- 
lates round the earth, and which causes 
an equality of the tides, called spring 
and neap tides, three-fifths of the earth’s 
surface being overflowed, and the moon 
being an arid dry body, causes that 
mutual attractive power between them. 





NORTHERN EXPEDITIONS. 


* Of moving accidents, by flood, and field ; 


Of hair-breadth ’scapes”———— 


yN 1777 the ship Wilhelmina, one 

of the Dutch Greenland fleet, was 
moored to a field of ice on the 22d of 
June, in the usual fishing station, along 
with a large fleet of other whalers. On 
the 25th, the ice having closed rapidly 
around, the Wilhemina was closely be- 
set. The pressure of the ice was so 
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great, that the crew was under the ne- 
cessity of working almost incessantly 
for eight days, in sawing a dock in the 
field wherein the ship was at that time 
preserved. On the 25th of July the 
ice slacked, and, the ship was towed by 
the boat: to the eastward. After four 
days laberious rowing, they reached the 
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extremity of the opening, where they 
joined four ships, all of which were 
again beset by the ice, Shortly after- 
wards they were drifted within sight of 
the coast of Old Greenland, about the 
parallel of 754° north. On the 15th 
of August, nine sail were collected to- 
gether ; and on the 20th, after sustain- 
ing a dreadful storm, and being subject- 
ed to an immense pressure of the ice, 
which accumulated around them 20 or 


. 30 feet high, two of the ships were 


wrecked. ‘T'wo more were wrecked 
four or five days afterwards, together 
with two others at a distance from them, 
On the 24th Iceland was in sight; 
some of the ice was in motion, and 
two ships seemed to escape. Another 
was lost on the 7th of Sept. and on the 
13th the Wilhelmina was crushed to 
pieces, by the fail of aa enormous mass 
of ice, which was so unexpected, that 
those of the crew who were in bed had 
searcely time to escape on the ice half- 
naked as they were. One ship. now 
alone remained, to which the crews of 
four, and the surviving part of the crew 
of a fifth, that was wrecked on the 30th 
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Sept. repaired, By the beginning of 
October, they had drifted to the latitude - 
of 64°; and on the 11th, the last ship 
was overwhelmed by the ice and sunk, 

By this termination of the series of 
their disasters, upwards of 300 men 
were exposed on the ice, nearly destitute 
of food and ciothing, and without shel- 
ter from the inclemencies of the sky. 
On the 30th of October, they separa- 
ted ; the larger division took to the 
land, while the remainder suffered them- 
selves to drift with the ice as low as the 
south point of Greenland, and thea 
coasting along in their boats, About 
140 reached the Danish settlements on 
the westera shore, but upwards of 200 
individuals perished. Imagination can 
scarcely picture to itself a lengthening 
chain of severer or more protracted suf- 
fering. From the 25th of July to the 
30th of October, without-reckoning their 
subsequent miseries, were these unfortu- 
nate men helplessly exposed to the hor- 
rors of the Frozen Ocean in its most ter- 
rific aspect, and during that time were 
drifted about 1,300 miles. 





(European Magazine.) 


SPECIMENS OF RUSSIAN POETS. 


~ 


In our critical rambles thro’ the extensive and diversified garden of literature, so many ob- 
re are continually pressing upon our attention, that we are necessitated, however re- 
uctantly in some instances, to pass over, unheeded, many beautiful productions, To 





hy analyze every flower which the son of Genius dedicates to his favourite muse, would be 
_ | a task too comprehensive for the labours even of a Linnwus. It is our gratifying duty at 
a this time to exhibit few choice exotics from the snow-clad mountains of Russia. As the 

i products of a soil whose natural sternness and sterility have not yet entirely submitted to 
ait the powerful operations of genius, they come with stroug claims upon our consideration, 

¥ both on account of their promise of future excell nce, and the possession of much com- 
parative elegance and beauty. Todrop the metaphor; we cannot but presage, from 
the specimens Mr. Bowring has selected from the most eminent Russian poets, an effectual 
and important change in the character and institutions of that country. The spirit of 
civilization is already abroad, softening the asperities of it’s natural aspect, and consider- 
bly enlarging the hitherto contracted sphere of the social system. Genius, in it’s coilis- 
ion with society, has deduced the first elements of refining grace, has arranged and em- 
bodied them, and then returned them to ameliorate the soil from whence they sprang, as 
the morning sun extracts the dew from the bosom of the earth, only to lavish it in grate- 
fal return of soft descending rain. The following is selected from Karamsin : 
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First voice. - 
There riots the blood-crested worm on the dead, 
And the yellow skull serves the foul toad for a bed, 
And snakes in its nettle weeds hiss. 
Second voice. 


THE CHURCH YARD. 


First voice. 
How frightful the grave ! how deserted and drear ! 
‘With the how!|s of the storm-wind—the creaks of the 
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bier, : How lovely, how sweet the repose of the tomb: 
i And the white bones all clattering together ! No tempests are there :—but the nightingales come 
Ma Second voice. And sing their sweet chorus of bliss. 
i. 4 How peaceful the grave ! its quiet how deep : First voice. 
a Its zephyrs breathe ca m}y, and soft is its sleep, The ravens of night flap their wings o’erthe grave := 
ay And flow’rets perfume it with ether. Tis the vulture’s abode :—’tis the wolf’s dreary caver 
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Where they tear up the earth with their fangs. 


Second voice. 


There the eoney at evening disports with his love, 
Or rests on the sod ;~while the turtles above, 


Repose on the bough that o erhangs. 
First voice. 


There darkness and dampucss with poisonous breath, 
And ioathsome decay fill the dweiling of death, 


The trees are ail barren and bare ! 
Second voice. 
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And sweet with the violet’s wafted perfume, 
With lilies and jessamine fair. 
First voice. 
The pilgrim who reaches this valley of tears, 
Would fain hurry by, and with trembling and fears, 
He is launched on the wreck-covered river ! 
Second voices 
The traveller outworn with life’s pilgrimage dreary, 
Lays down his rude staff, like one that is weary, 
And sweetly reposes for ever. 


@ soft are the breezes that play round the tomb, 





THE INEXPERIENCED SHEPHERDESS,. 


A Popular Song. 


FROM THE RUSSIAN OF BOGDANOVICH. 


I'm fourteen summers old I trow, 
*Tis time to look about me new : 
*Twas only yesterday they said, 
I was a silly, silly maid ;— 

’Tis time to look about me now, 


The shepherd-swains so rudely stare, 
I must reprove them I declare ; 
This talks of beauty—zthat of love— 
I’m such a fool I can’t reprove— 

I must repove them I declare. 


‘Tis strange—but yet I hope no sin : 
Something unwonted speaks within : 
Love's language is a mystery, 
And yetI feel,and yet I see— 

O what is this that speaks within ? 


The shepherd cries, ‘ I love thee, sweet ;’ 


* And I love thee,’ my lips repeat : 
Kind words, they sound as sweet to me 
As music’s fairest melody ; 

* I love thee,’ oft my lips repeat. 


His pledge he brings,—I'll not reprove; 
O no! I'litake that pledge of love : 
To thee my guardian dog I'd give, 
Could I without that guardian live: 
But stili I take thy pledge of love. 


My shepherd's crook I’ll give to thee ;— 

Ono! my father gave it me~ 

And treasures by a parent given, 

From a fond child should ne’er be riven 
O no! my father gave it me. 


But thou shalt have yon lambkin fair— 

Nay! tis my mother’s fondest care ; 

For every day she joys to count 

Each snowy lambkin on the mount ;— 
I'll give thee then no lambkin fair. 

But stay, my shepherd! wilt thou be 

For ever faithful—fond to me ? 

A sweeter gift I'll then impart, 

And thou shalt have—a maiden’s heart, 
If thou wilt give thy heart to me. 





(London Magazine.) 


STANZAS ON VIEWING THE SEA IN A LUMINOUS STATE. 


Behold, on the bosom of Ocean, how fire 

With flame lights the foam of each kindling wave ; 
And let us this magic of nature admire, 

Which bids fiery water the strand thus to lave ! 


Dark, dark is the surface, like Julia’s eye: 
Yet where the oars dash, golden lustre appears ; 
As in that deep azure we oft may desery 
All the flash of the lightning as seen through her tears. 


Though silence and gloom ali encircle around, 
These rays vivid lustre to night can impart ; 
Like that eye, which in sadness, however profound, 
Can vradiate my hopes, while its beams eheer my heart. 


Yes | such were the fires that, the main erst illuming, 
Burst forth when fair Venus arose from the waters ;— 
And now, all the charm of that moment resuming, 
They sport on the waves where still bathe her fair daughters. 


These flames are the traces which beauty hath left 
Behind in the flood to enchant and delight ; 

For when earth is of sun and its radiance bereft, 
Still, like beauty, they glow in the darkness of night. 
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CORNUCOPIA 
. OF LITERARY CURIOSITIES AND REMARKABLE FACTS. 





(From the English Magazines , April 1821.) 


HISTORY OF THE COVENTRY LOAF. 
A POOR weaver pass:ng thro’ Devi- 


zes, without money or friend, being 
overtaken by hunger, applied to a baker, 
who gave him a loaf. The weaver 
made his way to Coventry, where, after 
many years of industry, he acquired a 
fortune ; and by his wili, in remem- 
brance of the above circumstance, be- 
queathed a sum in trust for the purpose 
of distributing on the anniversary day 
where he was so relieved, a hal{-penny 
loaf to every person in the town ; and to 


- every traveller that should pass through 
’ the town a penny loaf. The will is faitn- 


fully administered. The Arch-Duke of 
Austria and his suite passing through 
the town on the day of distributing the 
Coventry loaf, in their way from Bath to 
London, a few years ago, a loaf was 
presented to each of them, which the 
duke and duchess accepted, and partook 
of with much pleasure at breakfast. 


EFFECT OF MUSIC ON ANIMALS. 


On a Sunday evening, five choris- 
ters were walking on the banks of the 
river Mersey, in Cheshire ; after some 
time, they sat down on the grass, and 
began to sing an anthem. The field 
in which they sat was terminated at 
One extremity by a wood, out of which, 
as they were singing, they observed a 
hare to pass, with great swiftness, to+ 
wards the place where they were sit- 
ting, and to stop at about twenty yards 
distance from them. She appeared 
highly delighted with the music, often 
turning up the side of her head to lis- 
ten with more facility. This uncom- 
mon appearance engaged their atten- 
tion; and being desirous to know 
whether the creature paid them the visit 
to partake of the music, they finished 
the piece, and sat still without speaking 
to each other. As soon as the harmo- 
Dions sound was over, the hare returned 
slowly towards the wood: when she 
had reached nearly the end of the 


field, they began the same piece again, 
at which the hare stopped, turned about, 


and came swiftly back again to about 
the same distance as before, where she 
seemed to listen with rapture and de- 
light till they had finished the anthem, 
when she returned, by a slow pace, up 
the field, and enter ed the wood. 


SHORT DIALOGUES. 

A, Pray will you have the complai- 
sance to take my great coat in your car- 
riage to town? #.— With pleasure ; 
but how will you get it again? A.— 
Oh, very easily ; I shall remain in it. 

Clergyman. Really, my good friends, 
it is a pity that you, so lately married 
too, should quarrel as you do. You 
ought, besides, to recollect, that you 
are properly but one. 

Husband. One, Sir! I wish, when 
you happen to be passing this way, you 
would just stop and listen for a mo- 
ment under our window; you would 
imagine we were twenty. 

The Paris births last year amount to 
24,858; of which only 8,870 were 
natural children ! Of the deaths, in num- 
ber 24,211, no more than 149 men, 
aud fifty women, bave been stretched, 
as unowned suicides, at the Morgue ! 

MAGNANIMITY. 

M. de Cortois was a very respecta~ 
ble clergyman, who endeavoured con- 
scieotiously to fulfil the duties of his 
profession. But he was a very hand- 
some man, and in the prime of life, and 
was generally known in Paris by the 
name of “ the Abbé with the handsome 
legs.” This agreeable outside was suffi- 
cient for the bishop of Mirepoix to form 
a very unfavourableopinion of him; and 
when he waited on him, he sought to 
humble him, and had firmly resolved 
never to give him a benefice. 

The Abbé de Cortois once made a 
journey from Lyons to Paris in a stage- 
coach. He had taken the name of 
Quincey, which was given him by his 
family to distinguish him from his 
brothers, and by which he was known 
in bis native place, Dijon. 

There were several passengers in the 
coach, who knew as little of him as he 
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did of them. Most probably they had 
reason to be dissatisfied with M. de 
Mirepoix. They spoke of him with 
much acrimony, and painted him io 
very unfavourable colours. The Abbé 
Quincey mixed in the conversation, and 
defended the bishop very zealously, 
and with very good arguments. He 
warmly praised his virtues, his good 
qualities, his irreproachable character, 
but without offending bis opponents by 
violent contradiction, and sticceeded in 
silencing the censurers. 

Among the passengers there was an 
old clergyman, who had taken no part 
in the dispute, and did not even seem 
to notice it. In fact, he scarcely spoke 
ten words during the whole journey ; 
but he very attentively observed the 
Abbé Quincey, and when they had ar- 
rived at Paris, and the travellers were 
getting out of the coach, the old priest 
familiarly pressed the Abbé’s hand, and 
said to him: 

“IT beg you, Abbé, to visit me in 
three days hence, at the convent of the 
Theatines, where | am a monk, Per- 
haps 1 may be so fortunate as to be of 
service to you, and to show you my 
gratitude for having token the part of 
my brother, the bishop of Mirepoix.” 

The Abbe de Cortois was much 
surprised that he had unconsciously ac- 
quired so powerful a patron, and did 
not fail to call on the Abbé Boyer on 
the third day. The latter cordially em- 
braced him, and said, “Go to my 
brother, and thank him for having ap- 
plied to the King in your favour. His 
Majesty has appointed you Bishop de 
Belloy.” 

The Abbé de Cortois instantly wait- 
ed on the bishop of Mirepoix, who was 
Much surprised at finding that the Abbé 
Quincey, who had been so strongly re- 
commended by his brother, was no oth- 
er than the Abbé de Cortois with the 
handsome legs, whom he had always 
viewed in so unfavourable a light, and 
80 often unjustly humbled. 

THE FEAST OF CHERRIES. 

There is a feast celebrated at Ham- 
burgh, called the Feast of Cherries, in 
Which troops of children parade the 
Streets, with green boughs ornamented 
With cherries, to commemorate a victo- 
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ry obtained in the following manner. 
In 1432 the Hussites threatened the 
city of Hamburgh with immediate 
destruction, when one of the citizens, 
named Wolf, proposed that al) the 
children of the city, from seven to 
fourteen years of age, should be clad 
in mourning, and sent as supplicants to 
the enemy. Procopius Nasus, chief of 
the Hussites, was so touched with this 
spectacle, that he received the young 
supplicants, regaled them with cherries 
and other fruits, and promised them 
to spare the city. The children return- 
ed crowned with leaves, holding cher- 
ries, and crying “ victory.” 


SINGULAR ROBBERY. 


The following adventure, which has 
lately happened at Mara, near Langres, 
would make no bad figure in a melo- 
drame. A person passing through a 
wood towards night-fall, was stopped 
by a man, who presenting a pistol, de- 
manded his money or his life ; the trav- 
elier gave him twelve francs, declaring 
it was all he bad about him. Therob- 
ber took the money that was offered, 
and the traveller made off as fast as his 
legs could carry him ; half dead with 
fright, yet happy at baving got away so 
cheaply. He soon reached a farm-house, 
where, believing himself to be in safety, 
he requested hospitality, after having re- 
lated his unlucky adventure ; impru- 
dently adding, that he had contrived to 
save a considerable sum from the rapac- 
ity of the robber. ‘The mistress of the 
house, who was at this time alone, of- 
fered him an asylum, but said he would 
be obliged to sleep in the hay-loft ; this 
offer was accepted with gratitude, our 
traveller preferring an uncomfortable 
bed to dangerous rencontres. He had 
scarcely laid himself down in the hay- 
loft when he heard the master of the 
house ; the latter related to bis wife, 
that fortune had not been very favoura- 
ble to him this time ; that he had met 
with but one traveller, from whom he 
had got no more than twelve francs. 
From the circumstance of his narrative, 
his wife was persuaded that the person 
whom she had taken in, was the ver 
same whom her husband had stopped ; 
she informed him of it, and they agreed 








that during the night the man should go 
up into the hay-loft and push the trav- 
eller down, while he slept, and that the 
wife armed with an axe, should imme- 
diately despatch him. Very luckily, our 
traveller had not lost a word of this 
conversation: he kept himself upon his 
guard, and at the moment when the as- 
assassin mounted the ladder into the hay 
loft, to execute bis project, struck him 
a blow on the head, so that he fel! quite 
Stunned to the floor below, where his 
wile instantly cut off his head with her 
axe. ‘I'he traveller fled to the neigh- 
bouring village, and gave information 
of the circumstance ; the officer of pol- 
ice repaired to the spot, and the woman 
Was arrested. 
POPE SIXTUS V. 

Sixtus, in order to surprise some ban- 
ditt), went out in the woods disguised 
like an old man, with an ass laden with 
wine. The robbers, of course seized 
him, and made him turn the spit in their 
cave while they examined the wine. 
Sixtus muttered to himself that he saw 
them do that with much pleasure.— 
“What say you?” said they. “ Only 
that I shall eat with pleasure when the 
roast is done.” —“ So you may, bat we 
shall drink all the wine ourselves.” 
* Alas! gentlemen, wine is not made for 
a poor man like me, who only carry it 
about for others, and who wiil, perbaps, 
be put in prison for my misfortune in 
losing this, which is precious.” So say- 
ing, he returned to his office-by the fire. 
At length the meat was done, the sup- 

r eaten, and the wine drank, to the 
great delight of Sixtus, who had mixed 
opium io it; and, as soon as he saw the 
band fairly asleep, he whistled ; his sol- 
dicrs came up, and the thieves were 
every one taken. 


CARLTON HOUSE CONVIVIALITIES, 


A noble Lord, remarkable for his 
convivial talents, was one day dining 
‘with his preseat majesty, when Prince of 
Wales, in company with several persons 
of distinction. The prince observing 
one of the company passing the wine, 
politely urged him to drink, to which 
the gentleman replied, “ Please your 
royal highness, I never take more than 
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two glasses of wine.” On this, the 
prince turned to a nobleman, and en. 
quired how many glasses of wine he 
was in the habit of taking? His lord. 
ship, after a pause and a little hesitation, 
said, ‘Sir, | was apprehensive of giving 
arash answer, for | am not a good ac- 
countant.” 


SEA-SICKNESS. 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


Having occasion, about eighteen months 
ago, to take a sea voyage for the first time 
in my life, I feit of course very desirous to 
avoid, if possible, that disagreeable compan. 
ion, seasickness. I found that so long as [ 
could persuade myself to yield freely to the 
motion of the vessei, so long I was entirely 
free from disagreeable feelings, but the mo- 
ment I began to resist the swing, .mmediate- 
ly qua) mishness commenced, aud subsequent 
experience, in small vessels, in all kines of 
weather, has confirmed me in the idea, that 
this resistance is the occasion of the sickness; 
oue remarkable proof of it is, that those who 
are habitually affected with sickness at sea, 
find on their awaking out of sleep, that they 
are perfectly well, but as soon as awake, 
although the position may not be at all 
changed, they begin again to rebel against 
the circumstances in which they are placed, 
in which their stomach speedily co-operates, 
My principal reason for making this commu- 
nication, isahope that it may be the means 
of preventing to some the exceeding great 
misery of sea sickness, for although 1 do not 
by experience know its extent, yet, that 
must certainly be extreme suffering which 
can induce a wish, as it has done in many 
instances, to be thrown overboard rather 
than endure it ; and T would therefore sub- 
join a few minor precautions. 

Ist. As the seat of the affection appears to 
be in the organs of digestion, a small quan- 
tity of neat Grundy should be taken asa sti- 
mulus whenever a disposition to qualmish- 
ness appears. 

2nd. Keep on deck, and to windward as 
much as possible. 

3rd. By no means sit down in the cabin, 
particularly of acrouded packet, for there 
not only the closenessof the air and the 
sickness of the other passengers are alone 
likely eneugh to turn a squeamish stomach ; 
but the motion of the vessel will be found to 
affect the sufferer in a greater degree thas 
in any other situation in the vessel. 

4th. Fat little, but often ; the extremes of 
a full and empty stomach are equally to be 
avoided ; but, aheve all, go with the vessel, 
when she descends a wave, descend with her, 
and when she rises again rise with her, as t 
you enjoyed the motinn. C. F. H. 


POPULATION OF SPAIN. 

According to the last census taken in 
Spain, it results that the actual population 
amounts to 13 millions, including the Balearic 
Isles and. the Canaries. The pepulation of 
Madrid 980,000, exclusive of the Clergy ; of 
Barcelona, 115,000; of Cadiz, 75,000; the 
kingdom of Grenada 485,000 ; the Balearie 
Isles, 278,000 ; the Canaries, 520,000. 
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Paragraphs. 


NEW VOLCANO. 


We hear from Portugal, that a new Vol- 
eano has burst out in the highest summit of a 
ridge of mountains near Leira, This extra- 
ordinary phenomenon occurred at the period 
of the high rise of the Douro, mentioned in 
most of the Journals. The Volcano was in 
full action wheo the latest accounts came 
away, but had happily taken a direction 
which threatened to do little damage. The 
country is sterile, aud it may be recollected 
as that through which Wellington passed in 
pursuit of Massena. 


EXTRAORDINARY CURE OF THE GOUT. 


St. Goar, in the Circle of Coblenz, Feb. 7. 
The following circumstance, which lately 
occurred in a neigbbouring town, is the more 
worthy of being made public, as the truth of 
it is certified by the physician residing there. 
A wan of 45 years of age, of a robust con- 
stitution, having caught a severe cold, was 
seized with the gout in such a degree, that 
he was deprived of the use of all bis limbs ; 
and medicine afforded but a slight pallia- 
tion, without removing the disorder, This 
man did not live happily with his wife, by 
whom he had no childrea. The addition of 
six weeks illaess, and the entire loss of the 
usual profits of his labour, occasioned fre- 
quent disputes, in which the wife was the 
more vituperative, ‘as she knew her bushand 
had no weapon but his tongue. One day 
her | pre rose so high, that depending on 
the defenceless condition of her husband, she 
struck him on the hand with a yard measure 
(of walnut tree wood) so that the blood flow- 
ed abundantly. Then saying, ** Now I will 
give it you for a whole year,” she continued 
to beat him till his head, arms, and legs, 
Were all covered with bruises and wheals. 
The lamentable cries ef the man, and his 
entreaties for mercy, were unavailing. Dis- 
tracted with pain and indignation, he tried 
to raise himself up, but in vain. At length 
he felt himself as if inspired with new life ; 
e was able to raise himself, to move his 
arms, and to situp: he perceived also mo- 
“on and strength in his legs. On a sudden 
he leaped out of bed, snatched the wooden 
Sceptre of Hygeia from the hand of his 
pante-streck wife, and returned the blows 
¢ had received with such well applied skill 
and vigorous retaliation, that she is now 
foreed to keep her bed, while her husband 
£98 merrily about his work, Thus the won- 
derworking yard has made one well and the 
other sick, by the same means; though it 
may be safely asserted, that the good man 
knows nothing ef the new system of Homo- 
apathy, 


PERSEVERANCE. 


We have had occasion to advert to several 
of the works of the celebrated naturalist 
Huber, and especially to his treatise upon 

es. So extraordinary was the ver- 
ance of this excellent man, that he devoted 
cight years to the exclusive study of this one 
favourite subject ; and to such lengths would 
he carry his restless zeal in the cause, that 
he would lie for whole days together before 


a beehive, making his observations; nor till 
darkness broke in upon this favourite occu- 

ation, did he begin to be sensible, either of 

unger or thirst. An enthusiasm of a similar 
kind was shewn by Swammerdam, whe once 
sat for many hours before a beehive iu the 
burning heat of the sun, with his head an- 
covered, because his hat, he said, occasioned 
a shade which was an obstacle to his obser- 
vations. 


THE WOLF. 


( From a Journal of the enterprising traveller, 
Mr. William Barton 

“ In the evening, | made asafe harbour, ia 
a little lagoon, on the sea shore, I drew ap 
my light vessel on the sloping coast, that she 
might be safe from the beating waves in 
case of a sudden storm of wind in the nizht. 
Having coliecteda sufficiency of dry wood 
to keep up a light during the night, and to 
roast some trout whicl. afforded me a whole- 
some 7 5 i I hang the remainder of my 
broiled fish on the snags of some shrubs over 
my head. I at last, after reconnontering 
my habitation, returned, spread abroad my 
skins and blanket apon the clean sands by 
my fire-side, and betuok myself to repose. 

* All now being silent and peaceable, E 
suddenly fellasleep. At midnight | awoke ; 
when, raising my head erect, I found myself 
alone in the wildnerness of Florida, on the 
shores of a Lake: alone indeed, but un- 
der the care of the Almighty, and, pro- 
tected bY the invisible hand of my guard- 
ianangel. When quite awake, I started at 
the heavy tread of some animal; the dry 
limbs of trees upon the ground cracked un- 
der his feet; the close shrubby thickets ie 
ed and bent under him as he rushed off. I 
rekindled my sleepy fire. The bright flame 
ascended, and illuminated the ground and 

roves around me; when looking up, I 
ound my fish carried off, tho 1 had 
thought them safe on the shrubs, just over 
my head; but their scent, carried to a great 
distance by the damp night breeze, I sup- 
puse were too powerful attractions to resist. 

** Perhaps, it may not be time lost, to rest 
awhile here, and reflect on the unexpected 
aud unaccountable incident; which hewev- 
er pointed out to me an extraordinary delive 
ance or protection of my life, from the ra- 
— wolf that stole my fish from over my 

ead. 

** How much easier and more eligible 
might it have been for him to have leaped 
upen my breast in the dead of sleep, and 
torn my throat, which would have instan 
deprived me of life, and then gilutted his 
stomach for the preseut with my warm blood, 
and dragged off my body, which would have 
made a feast afterwards for him and his 
howling associates! I say, would not this 
have been a wiser step, than to have made 
protracted and circular approaches, and thea, 
after espying the fish over my head, with the 
greatest caution and silence rear up, and 
take them off the snags one by one, then make 
off with them, and that so cunningly as noi to 
awaken me until he had fairly accomplished’ 
his purpose ?” 
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WRENS LEARNING TO SING. 


A wren builther nest ina box, so situated 
that a family had an opportunity ot observing 
the mother bird instructing the young ones in 
the art of singing peculiar to the species. 
She fixed herself on one side of the opening 
in the box, directly before her young, and 
began by singing over her whole song very 
distinctly. Ove of the young then attempt- 
ed to imitate her. After proceeding through 
a few notes, its voice broke, and it lost the 
tune. The mother immediately recommen- 
eed where the young one had failed,and went 
very distinctly thro’ with the remainier. 
The young bird made a second attempt, com- 
mencing where it ceased before, and contin- 
uing the song as long as it was able; and 
when the note was again lost the mother be- 

an anew where it stopped, and completed 
t. Then the young one resumed the tune 
and fiuished it. This done the mother sang 
over the whole series of notes a second time 
with great precision ; and a second of the 
young attempted to follow her. The wren 

ursued the same course with this as with the 

rst; and so with the third and fourth. It 
sometimes happened that the young one 
would lose the tune three, four, or more times 
in the same attempt; in which case the moth- 
er uniformly began where they ceased, and 
sung the remaining notes; and when each 
had completed the trial, she repeated the 
whole strain. Sometimes twoof the young 
commenced together. The mother observed 
the same conduct towards them, as when 
one sang aloue. This was repeated day af- 
ter day, and several timesina day. 


DANGEROUS PRACTICE. 

We regret to learn, by a private letter 
from Paris, that the celebrated Madame 
Mainville Fodor, whose powers of song will 
be fresi in the recollection of all frequenters 
of the Italian Opera, is at present in the 
last stage of adecline. Her physicians have 
declared it as their opinion, thas she has her- 
self principally contributed to bring on this 
disorder by a too frequent use of acids, and 
‘Wore especially vinegar, which she has been 
accustomed to take in large quantities, for 
the purpose uf reducing her shape. This in- 
ious practice is, we believe, resorted to 

y many ladies in our own country; but we 
trust the unfortunate effects resulting from 
itin the present instance, will serve as a 


check, to prevent its recurrence for the fu- 


ture. 
WANT OF A NAME. 

Certainly the notice ofa fifth quarter to 
the globe is repugnant to the grammar of 
language, and the import of words ; yet so it 
is that late discoveries in geogra hy have 
imposed a necessity on the learned of giving 
name to a division which pro ry belongs 
to neither of the four acknowledged quarters. 
As it consists much of islands, some among 
us have proposed to call it Polynesia---Ma- 
ny isles; others have preferred Australasia; 
but neither has proved satisfactory. Conti- 
nental writers have lately endeavoured to fix 
on itthe name of Qceanica: but though it 
must be confessed that the ocean occupies a 
great portion of it, yet the same may be said 
of the other Carag of the globe ; and therefore 
this term which is, and ought to be, common 


to all, cannot specifically distinguish any 
one. In strict propriety, perhaps, the ap- 
pellations New-Holland, 


ew-South Wales, 
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&c. are liable to equal exception; for, what 
have those islands in the South, in common 
with the Holland and the South Wales of the 
North? What can be done under circum. 
stances so distressing? Why not assemble a 
congress of geographers, invested with full 
power to numinate and denominate---to cor- 
rect, change, alter, and substitute---to issue 
edicts, and to enforce obedience; any thing 
to the contrary in anywise notwithstanding ? 


The daughter of an opulent farmer in the 
country being attached to a young gentleman 
whose visits her father had forbidden,hit upon 
an artifice lately by which he gained admis- 
sion to the object of hisaffection, and was 
enabled to elope with her :---** Never admit 
that red-haired man,” was the order given.--- 
The young man, by the use of Rowland’s 
Essence of Tyre, changed his hair to coal 
black, thro’ which disguise he was enabled 
to have a successful interview with the lady. 


The New Comet is now visible to the na- 
ked eye in the West, till eight o’ciock in the 
evening. It is a little to the westward of 
Aigenib, and nearly the height of Saturn, at 
a distance to the right of him. 

By a recent legal decision, the Corporation 
of Cork have lost the right of taking a Toll, 
which they have enjoyed ever sincethe 
reign of King Jobn, and which produced a 
revenue of 2,800/. a year. 


A farm servant, near Perth, was robbed 
a few nights since of a pound note by some 
men, who afterwards followed him, and took 
his coat from him, giving him a worse one of 
their own in exchange. On reaching his 
destination and examining the coat they bad 
made him a present of, he found 15/, in one 
of the pockets. 

LITERARY. 

The author of the celebrated northern 

novels is again in the press, with the Bucca- 
neer. 
In April, the Rev. C. Bradley will com- 
mence publishing an edition of select Bri- 
tish Divines. ishop Beveridge’s Private 
Thoughts are to open the work, in which 
biography, and occasionally portraits, are to 
be given. From 30 to 50 volumes, are anti- 
cipated, 

Sir R. K. Porter’s travels daring the last 
four years in Georgia, Armenia, Persia, &c. 
are looked for with much interest. The 
drawings, and accurate copies of inscrip- 
tions, must render this pablication oF infin 
value, in oriental literature. 

Dr. SoutHEY, will publish in the course of 
April, the Expedition of Orgua, and the 
Crimes Lope de Aguirre, of whom Baron 
Humboldt, in bis travels, savs, ‘* the crimes 
and adventures of Lope de Aguirre, form one 
of the most dramatic episodes in the History 
of the Spanish Conquests.”’ 

Dr. REEDER announces a practical Trea- 
tise on Diseases of the Heart. 

St. Aubin ; or, the Infidel. 2 vols. 

The Fair Witch of Glasllyn, a Romance. 

Traitsand Trials; byan American. 3 vols. 

Geraldin ; or, ays hag Faith and Prac- 
tice; bya Lady. $ vols. 

The Fatalists : or Records of 1814 and 
1815; by Mrs. Kelly. 5 vols. 

Favourite of Nature, a Novel, in 3 vols. 

Mr. C. Bett’s Ilustrations of the Great 
Operations of Surgery, will be completed in 
a few days by the publication of the Sts part. 





